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THE WAR Co 





MOBILIZATION: 


Public forced Administration 


and Congress to adopt controls 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 

MUCH MORE SOPHISTICATED 
American people is preparing 

to cope with the economic stresses 
and strains of the 1950-type war 
economy. We are all wiser for the 
World War II experience—business- 
men, government officials, legislators, 
union leaders. But the most startling 
development on the domestic side 
ef our mobilization effort since June 
25 is the way the American public is 
insisting on too-stringent rather 
than too-lenient curbs on inflation, 
war profiteering and_business-as- 
usual. It’s scaring some of the eco- 
nomists who are accustomed to 
having to whip up public demand for 
measures like stiffer taxes and price 
controls, And it’s just beginning to 
put a healthy fear of public opinion 
into the big business interests and 
their Republican spokesmen. 

The story of how the Defense 
Production Act was passed (a 
process which took from mid-July 
until the end of August), and how 
it’s being put into effect, graphically 
illustrates this new climate of pub- 
lic opinion. 

For, despite the authoritative- 
sounding newspaper reports on “blue- 
prints” for industrial mobilization 
ALVAINE HAMILTON, a former editor 
of Labor Press Association, is now 


a free-lancer in Washington, D. C. 


which have appeared regularly ever 
since the Berlin blockade, the De- 
fense Production Act can accurately 
be called an improvisation. And its 
dictated, not by the 


terms were 


bureaucrats. but by sophisticated 
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farmers, sophisticated businessmen, 
sophisticated consumers, and sophis- 
ticated unionists, with the weight of 
their influence on the final legislation 
in that order. 

The improvisation was apparent 
the first day the bill was considered 
on Capitol Hill. Newly-appointed 


Chairman W. Stuart Symington of 
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the National Security Resources 
Board was called to the Capitol July 
24 to present and defend President 
Truman’s request. The President had 
asked for power to (1) issue priori- 
ties and allocation erders for use of 
scarce materials and facilities needed 
for defense production; (2) control 
consumer and real estate credit: (3) 
make loans for expansion of pro- 
duction capacity; (4) control com- 
modity speculation; (5) requisition 
needed materials and facilities, if 
their owners wouldn’t use them for 


defense purposes. 


EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS 
Symington put in a hot and gruel- 
ing day. It was a double-header, 
first before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee and then its House counter- 
part. The Republicans were well- 
prepared, and took the detailed pro- 
visions of the bill to pieces—often 
with considerable justification. Did 
the bill mean, Sen. Bob Taft asked. 
that the President would have the 
power to nationalize any industry, 
with compensation to the owners on 
his own terms? That was how the 
requisitioning section could be read. 
The NSRB chairman labored hard 
to explain that this section was in- 
tended to deal in tough fashion with 
what he called the 10 per cent of 
American industry that wouldn’t re- 
spond to national needs. In addition, 
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he explained that the draft measure 
contained five of the twenty parts of 
an over-all mobilization bill he had 
found at the NSRB a few weeks pre- 
viously, when he took over from 
Presidential assistant John Steelman. 

The embarrassing GOP questions, 
though, were nothing by comparison 
with what hit the bill next. This came 
shortly after the committees had 
heard news of alarming inflationary 
tendencies from the Federal Reserve 
Board, and a sweetness-and-light talk 
by Commerce Secretary Sawyer. 

Bernard Baruch spent a full day 
before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. The expert persuader, work- 
ing closely with his fellow South 
Carolinian, Committee Chairman 
Burnet Maybank, remained cool and 
charming under the blinding glare of 
the television lights. He used every 
trick of showmanship he had learned 
in his eighty-odd years, moving 
cheerfully from one Senator to an- 
other during the questioning, using 
his hearing aid as a sort of stetho- 
scope to listen in on each of them, 
replying with his most convincing 
arguments. 


RATHER TOO FAR 


What Baruch said coincided with 
the contents of a heavy barrage of 
mail to Congress from constituents. 
Both elder statesmen and worried 
voters said something like this: 

Already, even with a very limited 
war in Korea, prices are rising rap- 
idly. We don’t know, and nobody 
outside the Kremlin can know, how 
big a fight we have on our hands. 
We risk being licked or exhausted 
by a long-drawn-out struggle—un- 
less our economy is just as strong 
and fit for action as possible. Let’s go 
too far, rather than not far enough. 
Let‘s give the President complete dis- 
cretionary power to impose price, 
wage and rent controls, and to ration 
scarce goods. Let’s give him these 
powers, in addition to the ones he 
and Symington requested. 

Some of the most astute Republi- 
cans—men like Jesse Wolcott of 


Michigan and Ralph Gamble of New 
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York—saw a fine opportunity to kill 
two birds with one stone. They could 
satisfy housewives and _ harassed 
homebuilders and small shopkeepers 
by voting for price-wage controls. 
They could simultaneously saddle 
Truman with the unpopular task of 
imposing or avoiding controls. To a 
former OPA official, it is reported, 
went the task of preparing the Re- 
publican “Baruch” bill, formally in- 
troduced by Rep. John Kunkel, lame- 
duck Congressman from Pennsylva- 
nia. Incidentally, Kunkel’s bill, in its 
various paste-pot versions, never fol- 
lowed Baruch’s ideas in several essen- 
tial respects. 


RIDDLED BILL 


A group of liberal Democrats, led 
by Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama, 
took a couple of days to think over 
Baruch’s proposals and to read their 
mail. Then, they produced a work- 
able wage-price-rationing amend- 
ment. Later on, after a further build- 
up of public support, Truman and 
Symington “capitulated” and gave 
Chairman Maybank the green light 
he had been impatiently awaiting. 
The Sparkman-Maybank amendment 
became a part of the Senate com- 
mittee’s bill. This though, 
only after Senators Douglas of IIli- 
nois and Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Democrats, and liberal Republican 
Flanders of Vermont had tried to 
work out a mandatory-but-flexible 
amendment tying the wage-price con- 


came, 


trols to rises in the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Flanders said he thought the 
immediate problems of inflation were 
primarily psychological ones, and 
should be met with psychological 
weapons. They never managed to put 
this idea into acceptable legislative 
form. By its very nature, it would be 
nearly impossible. The same results, 
many believe, can be achieved under 
permissive wage-price control ma- 
chinery in the hands of an alert and 
fast-moving President. 

The House committee’s bill, still 
virtually as President Truman had 
requested it, reached the floor while 


the Senate committee was still de- 
bating. There, on the House floor, 
the third major improvisation took 
place. Here is how a reporter for the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
hardly a red-hot radical sheet, de- 
scribed it in a page-one news story: 

“In two tumultuous days the House 
tentatively approved a riddled com- 
prehensive mobilization bill that was 
unsatisfactory to the Administration, 
rejected it after the majority leader- 
ship had decided to accept it, then 
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quickly voted down a complicated 
Republican wage-and-price control 
amendment and an extremely flexible 
one.” 

At that point, House leaders de- 
cided to call it quits until the Senate 
committee turned out a bill satis- 
factory to the White House. What 
emerged, with Sparkman and May- 
bank doing most of the negotiating 
and drafting, was roughly what the 
President had requested, minus con- 
trols on real estate credit and com- 
modity speculation, plus a “permis- 
sive” wage-price control section. The 
House leaders took this to the floor 
as a complete substitute for the battle- 
scarred House bill. Again, the House 
rebelled. (Liberal politicians note: 
on this and previous occasions, it 
was the Republican-Southern Demo- 
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crat coalition that mustered just 
enough votes to lick the Fair Deal- 
ers.) Finally, the House leaders de- 
cided to get whatever they could, 
counting on the Senate-House con- 
ference to cut out the worst features 
of the House bill. 

In the Senate, the bill fared little 
better. Again, the coalition wrote in 
a wage-price section even more tightly 
tying the President’s hands. All pow- 
ers over priorities and allocations 
were put in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a cozy friend of 
big business. Cotton, tobacco, real 
estate, retailers’ and farm interests 
all got what they wanted, though a 
quasi-voluntary policing of commod- 
ity exchange speculation was ap- 
proved. Prior to the Senate floor de- 
hate, the CIO’s Philip Murray sent 
each Senator a detailed and devas- 
tating analysis of what each of more 
than two dozen amendments would do 
to the bill. The CIO again carried 
heavy weight when the bill was in 
conference, and at one point, Murray 
wrote to Maybank that the wage- 
price proposals tentatively adopted 
by the conferees were dangerous and 
unworkable. The AFL's role was 
more evident in the Congressional 
mail, in the form of demands for 
price controls and a rollback of con- 
sumer prices to pre-Korean war 
levels. The AFL placed much heavier 
emphasis on the drafting of a strict 
tax bill, with real taxation of war 
profits, a fight which went on simul- 
taneously with the mobilization battle. 


TROUBLESOME GIMMICK 

The days and nights of conferences 
on the bill finally produced a mea- 
sure that is really satisfactory and 
workable in only a few respects. It 
is not, as President Truman took 
pains to explain in his fireside chat, a 
bill that will hold up under the stress 
of long-drawn-out mobilization. or a 
total war. It doesn’t mention rent 
controls. In the absence of stringent 
taxes on higher incomes, the con- 
sumer-credit controls it imposes are 
highly unfair to low-income families. 
The bill requires consultation with 


industry and industry associations 
before any order is issued under its 
provisions—a gimmick which may 
cause more trouble for its administra- 
tors than any other. The wage-price 
provisions are so restrictive that a 
conscientious public official would 
hesitate to use them except in a very 
volatile inflationary crisis. 

Most important is the fact that, 
for all practical purposes, the bill’s 
powers end next June. Hence, the 
same hard battle will have to be 
halls of the 


fought through the 


Eighty-second Congress starting in 
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January 1951. Perhaps, then, some 
of the worst features can be knocked 
out. It might be possible to write a 
workable wage-stabilization program. 
And the price-control section might 
be separated from the wage provi- 
sions and written so as to afford some 
protection to the consumer, instead of 
simply a guaranteed annual wage 
grant to the big farmers. 

Meanwhile, the battle lines are be- 
ing drawn in the first real test of the 
allocations and priorities and produc- 
tion-expansion provisions of the new 
law. The National Production Au- 
thority, in the Commerce Department, 
is the battleground. Appropriately 
enough, the NPA is headed by a gen- 
eral, William Harrison. Harrison is 
a tough veteran of the War Produc- 








tion Board under Donald Nelson, 
chief of American Telephone and 
Telegraph, and a former Munitions 
Board official. Within an hour after 
he was sworn in, he was closeted with 
spokesmen for twenty-one steel cor- 
porations, all the key issues had been 
raised, and the jockeying for posi- 
tion had begun. 

While there will be a lot of public 
debate on whether the steel industry 
is expanding rapidly enough, the real 
test of the NPA’s power to move 
forcefully and fast in the national in- 
terest will come right away when it 
meets the “claims” of the various de- 
fense agencies for a share of the ex- 
isting steel production. Will the steel 
industry agree to cut off a lot of their 
lucrative business with fabricators of 
civilian goods—many of these fabri- 
cators integral parts of their own cor- 
porations? Will they make the 
changes quickly enough? Can they 
meet the enormous demands for pipe 
for oil and gas transportation, and 
for steel to make large numbers of 
freight cars, as well as the demands 
for military “hardware”? 


NOT LIKE LAST TIME 

The industry men already show 
signs of trying to strike a hard bar- 
gain. They say they will expand 
capacity (though their announced 
rate is nothing to cheer about, and 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report declared, as 
long ago as last January, that it 
wasn't even adequate for peacetime 
purposes). But, the steel men say, 
they want to finance all this with 
federal loans. And they want to write 
off the costs of the new plants under 
the accelerated rates provided in the 
1950 tax law for plants which obtain 
a “certificate of necessity” for de- 
fense production purposes. 

It’s not exactly like “last time,” 
the old Washington hands agree. But 
it’s the same steel industry. And the 
home-front fights ahead are just as 
crucial as they were during World 
War II. The difference is that a lot 
more people realize how crucial the 
economic decisions can be. 
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S I REMARKED last week, the 
British are busy right now 
learning from us. Their ECA teams 
have covered the land, studying our 
factories and our trade unions. Wher- 
ever they have found something extra 
good, they have described it and ad- 
vised their countrymen to reproduce 
it. That is all fine. If Englishmen 
can learn to produce at our rate of 
speed, that will be all to the good. 

But how about a little return lend- 
lease? I would like to send teams 
over there to study two fields of ac- 
tivity in which they have beaten us 
all hollow. In the meantime, I will 
do my part by making an informal 
and altogether inadequate report. 

The two areas where the British 
put us to shame are municipal clean- 
liness and radio broadcasting. In 
both of them, Britain stands so high 
above the rich and efficient U.S.A. 
that we should treat ourselves to a 
full suit of sackcloth and ashes. My 
first impression, when I returned 
from the other side recently, was 
that our imperial city, while it may 
pierce the sky at the top, is disgrace- 
fully dirty at the bottom. 

London is poor. London has far 
London has 
none of the elaborate machinery for 
purification which goes rumbling 
through our streets. But London is 


fewer _ street-cleaners. 


clean and New York is a dirty mess. 
I cannot assign the credit for Lon- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Cluttered Streets 
And Airwaves 


don’s achievement or for New York’s 
defects. All I can do is record the 
over-all fact. The street-cleaning de- 
partment of this proud municipality 
can learn its job by sending a re- 
verse ECA team to London. 

But I do want to go into the differ- 
ence in radio broadcasting. When I 
woke up the first morning after my 
return, | automatically turned on the 
radio at the head of my bed. I had 
some vague idea of being welcomed 
by the familiar voices of broadcast- 
ers. But what I received, instead, was 
the shock of my life. | heard the most 
ungodly succession of advertisements 
that you can imagine. 

Now I understand that it is the 
sponsors who pay for our entertain- 
ment. They are entitled to a percent- 
age of the time on the air. But this 
time there was practically nothing 
but raucous shouting about all sorts 
of products—paper napkins, candy, 
coffee, patent medicines, etc., etc. 

Some of the ads were “musical.” 
Some consisted of vociferous dia- 
logue. Others were straight puffing 
and boasting by professional an- 
nouncers. These particular products 
were, of course, world beaters. You 
could make yourself eternally happy 
by investing quickly in any one of 
them. All of the presentations were 
so convincing that it would have 
been difficult to make a choice among 
them. 
under compulsion to invest in all of 
the offered products. If his purse 
would not extend that far, the poor 
wretch was to be pitied. 

But I had been conditioned by 
listening to British broadcasts. What 


The listener was practically 


struck me was the fact that I was 
hearing practically nothing but ad- 
vertising. Sometimes a record of a 
popular song would be interpolated. 
We might be treated to a stanza of 
Across a Crowded Room or She'll 
Be Comin’ Round the Mountain. But 
then the yapping about coffee or to- 
bacco or sure-cures for summer ail- 
ments would start again. Apparently, 
builders think the 
American people are so enamored of 
advertising that they want a solid 


the program 


diet of it. The idea seems to be ac- 
cepted that we object to having 
programs of singing commercials in- 
terrupted by anything as irrelevant 
to commerce as a good piece of 
music played through to the end. 
Now I know, of course, that not 
all our radio programs are like that 
particular one. | know as well as any- 
one that we occasionally have a half- 
hour—sometimes, by good fortune, 
even a whole hour—of first class en- 
tertainment. There are lots of items 
which I like 
band concerts, a good deal of the low- 
brow entertainment. But I did hear 


and I 


heard it from one of our most famous 


coverage of ball games, 


the program described above 


broadcasting stations. That is enough 
to show that we have not come any- 
where near getting what we should 
get out of our amazing mastery of 
those vibrations which magically con- 
nect us through the air. 

Any account of British broadcast- 
ing must await a time when I have 
more space. I cannot even suggest 
here how our friends across the water 
run their show. They have utilized 
a device which has been perfected on 
this side of the water, the public 
corporation. And there is a sponsor, 
one sponsor—the British nation. The 
power behind the education and en- 
tertainment which go out over the 
air needs no advertising. No one has 
yet suggested having a singing com- 
mercial to “sell” the qualities of 
the House of Commons or the British 
judicial system. The programs are 


decent, dignified, uninterrupted. 
There is, especially, the Third Pro- 


gram. 





At Brighton, the Trades Union Congress 


voted against further wage restraint, 


which leads a commentator to ask 





BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 

EETING as British troops were 

M moving into action in Korea. 
the Brighton convention of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union 


Congress gave 


short shrift to Communist maneu- 
vers on the foreign policy front. Sir 
Vincent Tewson, General Secretary 
of the TUC. introduced the General 
Council’s report on the international 
situation with thirty minutes of the 
bluntest language ever used by a 
TUC official about Russia and inter- 
national Communism. In the face of 
the facts, Communist opposition was 
feeble and half-hearted. The conven- 
tion heard more plain speaking from 
Arthur Deakin, leader of the mam- 
moth Transport & General Workers 
Union. who roundly labelled Com- 
munism as “Red Fascism.” The Gen- 
United 


Korea was en- 


eral Council’s support for 
Nations 
dorsed by a thumping 6.900.000 to 


action in 


600,000 votes, the latter figure repre- 
senting the hard core of Communist 
strength in the TUC. 


BASIS FOR ACTION 


The fraternal delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor were. 
as always, outspoken in their state- 
ments on the threat to the free world 
arising from Communist aggression. 
But they have never been heard on 


this subject with more attention and 


IS 





By David C. Williams 
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CRACKING? 


respect. Here is what Tribune, the 
weekly which expresses the viewpoint 
of the non-Communist left wing of 
the British Labor party, had to say 
of the speech of Alex Rose. head of 
the Hatters’ Union: 

“He showed that a spokesman of 
American labor can be a very differ- 


ent animal from the red-baiting. 
witch-hunting specimen so often por- 
trayed in Communist propaganda. 
Mr. Rose was excellently forthright 
Soviet 


and all its works. But he was equally 


in denouncing imperialism 
forthright in denouncing deals with 
Franco and in asserting that ‘the 
time for swagger-stick diplomacy is 
This kind of statement 
made for the confusion of the Com- 


over.’ 


munists. And it is interesting to note 
that a Conservative audience would 
have been equally baffled. Here was 
a 100 per cent American underlining 
the fact that 


can win support in the United States 


sritish Labor's policy 


which Toryism would only cast away. 
There exists between Labor in Britain 
and the Left in the United States a 
sound common basis for action in 
world affairs. That has been evident 
for a long time. But the more often 
it is emphasized the better.” 

While the TUC leadership scored 
a smashing triumph on the all-im- 
wide Communist aggression, it was 
rather less than successful on other 


issues. Even the foreign affairs de- 
bate was confused by the inclusion, 
as an amendment to the report. of a 
resolution offered by the retail clerks’ 
union calling upon the British Gov- 
ernment “to exercise a fresh initiative 
through the United Nations for the 
re-opening of the question of the in- 
ternational control and supervision 
of atomic energy production, the 
banning of atomic weapons, and the 
destruction of all atom bomb stocks.” 
There was no question about the 
good faith in this resolution. The 
clerks’ included 


only one Communist among its forty 


retail delegation 
members: and the amendment was 
argued with great skill and eloquence 
by Walter Padley, who is often called, 
on account of his youth and crusad- 
ing anti-Communist zeal, the Walter 
Reuther of British labor. 
LATE EFFORT 

It was unfortunate. however, that 
the amendment had been framed in 
such a way as to make it possible 
for the Communists to support it. 
As it was, a number of party-line 
unions. which had submitted atom 
resolutions inspired by the 
fraudulent Stockholm 
paign, withdrew them and swung 
their support behind the Padley am- 
endment. Seeing this situation de- 


bomb 


peace cam- 


portant question of Korea and world- 
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velop. Padley offered to refer his 
resolution to the TUC General Coun- 
cil for rather than 
press it to a vote. Sir Vincent Tew- 
son welcomed the suggestion, but 
some of the less flexible members of 
the TUC General Council vetoed it. 
The resolution was defeated, but ral- 
lied the impressive total of two mil- 


consideration 


lion votes. These represented, in the 


main. not Communists or fellow- 
travelers. but people seriously con- 
cerned about the threat of a third 
world war and eager, even at this 
late hour, to have a fresh effort made 


to avert it. 
NO WAGE RESTRAINTS 


[t was on the issue of wages, prices 
and profits, however, that the TUC 
General Council suffered its worst 
setback. After devaluation last year. 
the General Council had done _ its 
loyal best to sell to the labor move- 
ment the policy of rigid restraint in 
wage demands which the country’s 
situation seemed to require. In Jan- 
uary. a special conference had ap- 
proved the new and rigorous policy, 
but by 
deprive it of all authority. In the 


a majority so narrow as to 


succeeding months, union rank-and- 
filers grew increasingly restive. The 
TUC sought to beat a strategic re- 
treat to more defensible ground, talk- 
ing of “flexibility” and “a measure 
of restraint.” In practice, this meant 
that any reasonable wage claim could 
be pressed. With rearmament over- 
shadowing the nation’s economy, and 
the survival of the Labor Govern- 
ment hanging by a thread, the TUC 
leadership anticipated little trouble 
at the Brighton conference. 

The debate was opened by Walter 
Stevens. the Communist general secre- 
tary of the 190,000-strong Electrical 
Trades Union. His resolution called 
upon the General Council “to aban- 
don any further policy of wage re- 
straint” and to press the Government 
for statutory control of profits. It 
was seconded by Len White, general 
secretary of the 150,000-member 
Civil Clerical 


who denies being a Communist but 


Service Association. 
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is a member of the editorial board of 
the London Daily Worker. Only 
Arthur Deakin took the rostrum to 
attack the resolution, with a speech 
which probably lost more votes than 
it won. Tewson replied briefly for 
the General Council, apparently un- 
aware of danger ahead. 

Then came the record vote. By a 
majority of 222,000 votes in almost 
eight million cast, the convention 
adopted the resolution and rejected 
further wage restraint. Four out of 
the six biggest unions—the miners. 
the metal workers, the railwaymen 
and the retail clerks—voted against 
the General Council on this issue. 

To some extent, this surprising re- 
sult was due to the slowness with 
which British trade union machinery 
acts. The annual conventions of some 
unions had voted against the rigid 
post-devaluation wage restraint policy 
which the TUC General Council had 
put forward. They had not considered 
the more recent and much more leni- 
ent policy, and their delegations felt 
obliged to oppose any wage restraint. 
The result might have been affected, 
too, had the TUC leadership been 
more alert and put its case more 
effectively. 

NO STRIKES 

But there can be little doubt that 
the overturn of wage restraint also 
reflected a 
British workers with the degree to 


growing impatience of 
which their unions have become in- 
volved with the Government. As long 
ago as the February election. trade 
union journals were receiving letters 
from rank-and-filers running _ like 
this: “They tell us that the Labor 
Government has done a lot for us 
workers. Maybe so, but it’s our trade 
unions who have really helped us. 
Now, when we ask our trade union 
officials for something, they say: 
‘Don’t demand that. It will embarrass 
the Government.’ Let’s have the sort 
of Government we can embarrass 
when we want to.” 

It is in the political field that the 
TUC upset will have most effect. No 
one need fear a wave of extravagant 


wage demands which will seriously 
threaten the rearmament drive. Nor 
will British trade unions resort on 
a large scale to the strike weapons, 
which for many years they have used 
only to a very limited extent. Indeed. 
the reluctance of British unions to 
strike was made perfectly clear when, 
on the same day that the convention 
rejected wage restraint, it endorsed 
the continuance of compulsory arbi- 
tration by the emphatic majority of 
better than two to one. 


CRACKED UNITY 


What has happened is that, as a 
result of the severe strains of recent 
years, the unity of the political and 
industrial sides of the British labor 
movement—the Labor party and the 
Trades Union Congress—has begun 
to crack. Whether the break will 
widen, or whether it will be closed 
successfully, depends on future de- 
velopments. New answers must be 
sought for the novel problems pre- 
sented for the functioning of trade 
unions in an economy of full em- 
ployment administered by a Labor 
PuG 


served a clear warning that rank- 


Government. The convention 
and-file unionists demand that the in- 
dependence and integrity of the trade 
unions be preserved, even if some- 
thing in the shape of centralized 
planning has to be sacrificed. 
Fortunately, the patience, loyalty 
and good sense of the average Brit- 
ish worker should give the needed 
time to work these problems out. 
Superficially, the Communists have 
cause to rejoice at the unexpected 
success of their years of effort to un- 
dermine the Government’s 
But actually the delegates 


wage 
policy. 
were voting for a swing toward the 
American, rather than the Soviet, 
concept of the proper role of a trade 


union The UAW dele- 


gation to Britain, which criticized 


movement. 


British unions for too close an in- 
volvement with Government, should 
be pleased. So also should the ghost 
of Samuel Gompers, reflecting how 
up-to-date some of his “old fash- 


ioned” ideas have proved to be. 





SOVIET TROOPS IN VIENNA: JUST WHO IS BEING INFECTED? 





By S.W. Gordon 


The five-year-old 
story of Soviet V-E 
‘celebrations’ still 
bothers many in 

the Austrian capital 


THE RAPE OF VIENNA 


VIENNA 


\\ HE population of Austria,” 
wrote the Viennese Commu- 


nist Ernst Machek in 1945, “warmly 
welcomed the Red Army as the Lib- 
erator of Austria.” As a Soviet 
manifesto of the time put it: “The 
Soviet Government has no intention 
of taking over any part of Austrian 
territory or of changing the Austrian 
social system. It adheres to the Mos- 
cow Declaration on the independence 
of Austria. The Soviet Government 
will make sure that its terms are put 
into practice. It will support the 
restoration of democratic conditions 
in Austria.” 

And the loudspeaker vans of Mar- 
shal Tolbukhin rolled through the 
streets generously broadcasting re- 
S. W. Gorvon is the pseudonym of a 

noted the 
reports from 


foreign correspondent 
world over for his 


Central Europe, especially Austria. 


assuring messages to the population— 
who believed in their genuineness 
and who turned out in their thou- 
sands to cheer the victorious Red 
Army. Out of their miserable last 
tiny hoards of food, they showered 
gifts on the warriors of the front line. 
Russian discipline, as dozens of 
Viennese have assured me, was good. 
The fleeing Nazi forces had to be 
followed up and their retreat turned 
into a rout. Within four days, the 
Soviet army had passed through the 
city in pursuit of the SS. 

That was Vienna’s introduction to 
the Red Army. Today, five years 
later, her education still continues. 

The Russians managed to delay 
fulfilling the 
occupation of Vienna should be a 


agreement that the 


quadripartite one of the Russian, 
British, American and French armies 
for a further three months, and it 
was not until August 1945 that I 
was myself able to return to Vienna, 


which I had last seen suffering under 


the Hitler terror of March 1938. 
The Red Flag had replaced the 
Swastika, but now—as_ then—the 


citizens were living under a regime 
of terror. It was, of course, paradise 
compared to the orgies of unbridled 
license which had set in when, four 
days after the liberation, the front- 
line élite had moved out and the 
rear echelon troops moved in. 

By August 1945, the irrepressible 
sardonic humor of the Viennese had 
crystallized the change wrought in 
those who had believed in April that 
non-resistance, a warm welcorae for— 
and ready cooperation with—the 
Red Army would spare them from 
the horrors which had marked its 
victories elsewhere. Characteristically, 
it was expressed in a new “Bobby” 
anecdote about the legendary, de- 
generate pair of brainless Austrian 
aristocrats, Count Bobby and Count 


Rudi. 
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Count Bobby 
meets his friend 
Rudi on the 
Schwarzenberg 
Platz in Vienna, 
now dominated 
by a gigantic fig- 
ure of a Soviet 
soldier on a tall 
column, holding 
a gilded shield 


which, the Vien- 





nese say, con- 
tains the first 40,- 
000 wrist watches 
the Russians 
stole (see photo 
right). “Tell me, 
Rudi,” says 
Count Bobby, 
why do we now 
have to call the 
Schwarzenberg 
Platz ‘Stalin 
Platz’? Who was 
this Stalin?” 
“You should be ashamed of your 
Rudi. “Why, 
everyone knows that it was Stalin 
who freed Vienna from the Nazi 
terror.” “Rudi, how splendid!” re- 
plies Bobby. “Couldn’t we get him to 
liberate us from the Soviet terror 
as well?” 

But the terror I saw, though noth- 
ing compared to the horrors of the 
months when there were no Western 
Allies to observe, was still real 
enough. The story of those first days 
has, of course, never been told in 
print in Vienna. I have sifted care- 
fully the first-hand evidence of many 
who lived through them. One man, 
Austria’s Vice Chancellor and presi- 
dent of the Socialist party, has had 
the courage to do a little more than 
hint at the terror in his book (April 
1945, Vienna). The occupation of 
Vienna found this man, Adolf Scharf, 
hiding in a hospital from the Gestapo, 
which was trying to arrest him for 
the third time. Naturally, he eagerly 
awaited the arrival of the Red Army, 
which was his only hope of avoiding 
execution. 

“The first Russians who entered 





ignorance!” replies 
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this district,” he writes, “were, as 
elsewhere in Vienna, greeted with 
friendliness and delight—frequently 
embraced and kissed by happy 
women and girls with a warmth that 
was often misundedstood.” When it 
was at last safe for him to return to 
his home, he found that “the streets 
were empty and deserted. The doors 
and windows of jewellers, watch- 
makers and other shops had been 
broken open. The dead streets seemed 
specter-haunted. Every house door 
was closed. There were no police to 
Next day, I found that 
everyone kept his door locked and 
bolted 
shop was closed.” (Ninety per cent 


be seen. 


against plunderers. Every 
of them were still closed when I my- 
self reached Vienna four months 
later. They displayed notices which 
read: “As my entire stock has been 
plundered, my shop must remain 
closed until such time as new goods 
can be procured.” ) 

Scharf continues: “To go out on 
the streets at all was to court danger, 
even in broad daylight. No civilian 
was allowed out after 8 Pp. M. By 
day, everyone was liable to be 
stopped and conscripted for labor, 
and many ceased to go to their jobs 
at all. The insecurity continued for 
a very long time. Johann Bohm, the 
President of the Austrian Federation 
of Trades Unions, who later became 
Minister for Social Welfare, had 
been given a special pass in Russian 
and in German. As he left his home 
for the Ministry, he was seized by 
Russian soldiers, who 
marked ‘Paipere nix gut’—‘papers 
no good.’ There was no Minister at 
the Social Welfare Ministry that 
morning; he was doing forced labor 
for the Russians with pick and 
shovel. Much the same happened to 
Uebeleis—the head of the Railway- 
men’s Union, later Minister of Trans- 
port. He vanished for several days, 
held for forced labor on a bridge 
that the Russians wanted to have re- 
stored. The Viennese are ingenious; 
soon, many men and women went to 
work with the right arm in a sling. 
Some even put one arm in plaster of 


merely re- 


paris. Armed foreign workers be- 
came a particular danger. Theft, vio- 
lence, robbery and plundering be- 
came the order of the day.” 

Not all the lawlessness was the 
actual work of Soviet troops, as 
Scharf explains, but as one woman 
told this writer: “The worst was 
their encouragement of the dregs of 
the population. Armed with axes, 
Russian soldiers would smash doors 
and windows, secure the best of the 
booty and then call in the howling 
mobs to clean up the place.” Dozens 
of Russian soldiers and Viennese 
mobsters were drowned in the flood 
of wine in the great cellars. 

“Day after day, 


from a schnapps factory, spirits and 


Scharf recalls: 


liqueurs were carried off in buckets 
by Russian soldiers, but even more 
were taken by 
Wherever | went in those days, I met 


native Viennese. 
with scenes of plunder. Possibly the 
great stores of wines and spirits had 
something to do with the ensuing 
rapes, from which no woman was 
protected either by age or rank. To 
the hospital where | had been, the 
body of an 80-year old woman was 
brought in; she had hanged herself 
after the repeated raping to which 
she had been subjected. For months, 
long queues of women, raped and in- 
fected with syphillis, stood waiting 
for salvarsan injections. The dread- 
ful plight of violated and pregnant 
women was immediately recognized 
by all doctors, who gave what help 
they could by performing abortions. 
The Viennese hospitals instituted a 
regular abortion service for all those 
who could produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of violence. . . . Raped nuns 
alone accepted the ensuing preg- 
nancy as a cross they had been called 
upon to bear. They asked for no re- 
lief, but patiently awaited their time, 
united together in a common fate, 
with other nuns in a certain Viennese 
hospital. “ 

It is easy to read of such things. 
To see them happening all around— 
to see the effects on the victims— 
is something which the population of 
a great city will long be unable to 
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forget. The violence done to the 
women of Vienna, was, perhaps, the 
main factor in changing the originally 
warm and friendly attitude of the 
population towards the occupiers. . . . 

Terror reigned in the city. At 
night, despair the fact that Russian 
officers were billeted on us, the house 
was always liable to be invaded by 
other Russians. . . . : A woman would 
be heard screaming for help in the 
park outside. Next day, her drowned 
body would be found in the lake. All 
law and order had ceased to oper- 
ate. When police were eventually ap- 
pointed by the Russians, they were 
practically all Communists (and 
many of them common criminals). 
Some were Russian officers.” con- 
cludes Scharf. 

Despite stern Russian orders that 
outrages were to cease when the 
Western Allies entered Vienna five 
months later, habits ingrained by 
the long saturnalia could not so 
easily be laid aside. Night after night 
this writer was aroused by shooting 
in nearby streets—less often with the 
intent to kill than as an expression 
of joviality. Every insulator on the 
cables —— labor- 


overhead tramway 


iously replaced after the bombard- 
ment in an effort to get tramcars 
moving again-——every lighted win- 
dew, was an invitation to alcoholized 
Russians to fire a tommy-gun burst. 

The third night I was in Vienna, 
at eight o'clock on a warm August 
evening. | saw two American soldiers 
push up to a British Military Police 
patrol at the entrance to the Stadt- 
park, from which came a woman’s 
desperate screams for help. “There 


are four drunk Russian bastards rap- 


ing a young girl in the bushes there 
and we are unarmed. Go in and 
the Americans said. 
“Russians?” was the bitter reply. 
“Russians are our gallant allies, and 
we must not interfere. You should 
know the orders. All we can do is to 
telephone the Inter-Allied 
patrol.” before the police 
arrived, the shrieks had died away 
into sobbing. and the sobbing into 
silence. 


rescue her,” 


police 
Long 


One case I can never forget. for 
I myself was called on for help which 
I could not render. Driving through 
the Inner City at midnight, I heard 
that terrible. despairing cry in a 
“Hilfe! Hilfe!” 


echoing from the pitch darkness of a 


woman’s_ voice: 
great complex of half-ruined build- 
ings near the Freyung. “Hilfe. hilfe!” 
it went on. helpless, and hopeless. 
and then: 
mir, helft 


“Russen, Russen: helft 


mir!” | drove twice 
around the block but could not dis- 
cover from where the cries came. I 


Allied Police 


center, that of the Americans in the 


drove to the nearest 


Waehringerstrasse, and told them the 
story. “Are you game to come with 
us and help us get those Russian 
buggers?” asked the sergeant. grab- 
bing a machine pistol. “Then hop in- 
to the jeep.” At breakneck speed. we 
tore back to the Freyung, around and 
around _ the 


buildings, shouting: 


“Americans and Englishmen are 
here! Where are you?” Silence as 
black as the night was the only re- 
sponse. 

“Lets get back. buddy.” said the 
sergeant at last. “It’s no good—just 
another one gone. If every woman 


could carry a gun and would use it. 





PRE-ADJOURNMENT NOTE 


To Congressmen who would “feel the pulse” 


Of the nation, my warmest greeting. 


To save you a junket to get the results, 


Pll give you the latest: still beating. 


—Richard Armour 








she might keep her body to herself. 
But without arms, save those with 
which these fools first welcomed their 
‘liberators,’ these wretched Viennese 
are just any Russian’s game. Come 
and have a drink and wash the taste 
of rape out of your throat.” 

Nor has peace yet returned to lib- 
erated Vienna. The Russians refuse 
to give Austria a treaty such as the 
Moscow Declaration of 1943 prom- 
ised. and keep their armies here. The 
numbers of persons kidnapped with- 
out explanation or trial run into the 
hundreds every year. Men and 
women still suddenly vanish without 
trace. Scientists and specialists are 
carried off to serve the Russian war 
machine. If rapes are fewer, they still 
occur every week in the Russian zone. 

Not one of the glittering promises 
quoted in the opening paragraph of 
this article have been fulfilled. The 
Soviet Government continues to hold 
Austrian territory. It has seized and 
exploited thousands of industrial un- 
dertakings—including Austria’s oil- 
fields which, had she not been cheat- 
ed out of them, would make her one 
of the richest countries in Europe to- 
day. No effort is spared by the Rus- 
sians to transform Austria into a 
Soviet dictatorship—and 
presence of the Western Allies pre- 
vents this from happening through 


only the 


open violence. 

In five, short years, Russia has 
dissipated the last remnant of that 
goodwill with which she was greet- 
ed as a liberator in 1945, and has 
caused it to be replaced by loathing. 
And in the same ratio as she recog- 
nizes her ghastly failure, so her un- 
lawful efforts to force Austria to 
accept Communism are being inten- 
sified today. 

So far, the Austrians refuse to 
vield ground. But they need every re- 
assurance which the West can give 
them that democratic liberty is worth 
fighting for—and dying for—because 
men in the West are equally de- 
termined to fight and if necessary 
to die to make certain that democracy 
shall be preserved—or restored in 
Austria. 
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HE RECENT REVELATIONS of Peter 

Yarovy in the New York peri- 
odical, Tomorrow's Russia, constiute 
a unique narrative of political assas- 
conspiracy. forgery and 
counterfeiting. They also tells the 
doleful story of how the American 


sination, 


intelligence service is being misled, 
duped and made ridiculous by its 
Soviet rivals. 

Yarovy, today a man of about 
thirty, was living in the Soviet 
Ukraine at the outbreak of war. He 
joined the so-called Bandera move- 
ment (named after its leader, Stepan 
Bandera), a violently anti-Russian 
Ukrainian nationalist group which 
patterned its political methods after 
those of the Nazis and the NKVD. 
The Bandera organization operated 
on the principle that any crime was 
justified if it contributed to the ul- 
timate victory of the nationalist 
cause, and the movement's uncom- 
promising militancy attracted a num- 
ber of adherents during the war, par- 
ticularly in the Polish Ukraine an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union. After the 
war, it acquired vast influence in the 
big Ukrainian DP camps. 

In recent years. with its activities 
now centered in Germany, the Ban- 
dera group has looked increasingly 
to the West for funds and support. 
It claims not only a far-flung net- 
work of underground organizations 
in the Soviet Ukraine. but an under- 
ground army (the “UPA’) and an 
efficient intelligence service. These 
claims are, however. unfounded and 
misleading. The group’s actual nature 
is revealed by Peter Yarovy. 

Until quite recently, Yarovy was 
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By David J. Dallin 


A Tale of Terror 
And Treachery 


a member of the organization’s “SB” 
or security service. The SB main- 
tained contacts with its alleged agents 
in the U.S.S.R.,. kept watch on the 
loyalty of members and “liquidated” 
defectors, supplied information on 
conditions in Russia to Western gov- 
ernment, and checked on_ other 
Ukrainian and Russian groups. 
From the outset. the SB anticipated 
infiltration by agents provocateurs of 
the Soviet secret police. Instead of 
trying to forestall the inevitable. it 
adopted a policy of deliberate collab- 
oration with the MVD (the former 
NKVD). Two of its chiefs, Kashuba 
and Matvienko. maintained contacts 
with the MVD bosses in Prague and 
Lwow, while subordinates were dis- 
patched to the Soviet Union with 
orders to contact the MVD there and 
return. Since the Bolsheviks would 
find out what they wanted to know, 
anyway. the reasoning ran, why not 
gain their confidence by furnishing 
them accurate information? 
Naturally, the MVD 


stronger and shrewder than the ama- 


proved 


teur conspirators of the SB. Before 
long, everything was 
the fiery anti-Communists of the SB 
were acting as agents of the MVD, 
while real MVD operatives moved 


topsy-turvy: 


freely among the Bandera group. Fin- 
ally, the MVD started to use the SB 
for its own purposes, such as to 
supply American and British intelli- 
gence with false documents and mis- 
information. 

“The Bandera-Bolshevik alliance,” 
writes Yarovy, “has devoted much 
of its time to conveying misleading 
information about the Soviet Union 


nee 


' 


to Western military intelligence. | 
declare on oath that all the reports 
on Soviet military and economic 
affairs were faked 100 per cent. If 
a couple of accurate facts were trans- 
mitted, this was done by the Bol- 
sheviks themselves in order to lend 
credence to the misinformation con- 
tained in their other reports.” 

To make their stories sound plaus- 
ible. the MVD even sent a few of its 
agents across the Iron Curtain to 
deliver their fraudulent reports dir- 
ectly to the chiefs of the SB. The 
latter, however, were well aware that 
they were dealing with Soviet agents, 
and sold the reports to Western in- 
telligence. as Yarovy remarks. for 
“large sums.” 

In a interview, Bandera 


himself claimed to have secret Soviet 


recent 


“mobilization plans” in his posses- 
sion. “I believe him,” Yarovy writes, 
“hut | am certain that the plans do 
not originate with the Soviet General 
Staff... . What he has in his posses- 
sion is rank forgeries.” 

Yarovy’s report contains a 
frightening. but incomplete, list of 
the crimes committed by the SB, 
most apparently committed in the 
American zone of Germany. The 
Ukrainian DP Professor V. Petrov 
was kidnaped in Munich in April 
1949 and tortured to death; later the 
stock pretext was offered that he had 
heen a “Bolshevik agent.” Three 5B 
operatives were murdered when they 
tried to expose their leaders’ crim- 
inal acts and links with the MVD. 
Yarovy implies that he knows more 
tells. but that his own life 
is in jeopardy even though he now 
lives in the United States. 


[he writer states that the Ban- 


than he 


dera group's chief sources of support 
in this country, in addition to U.S. 
intelligence agencies, are certain 
Catholic circles and, in particular, 
America magazine. I am in no posi- 
tion to pass judgment on the accu- 
racy of these charges. It does seem, 
however, that even intelligent people 
artful 
cloak-and-dagger tales to the edge 
of a political cesspool. 
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HICKS 


HE NUMBER used to be Center 
Woden 99F6, and urban op- 
erators were likely to do a retake 
when you gave it to them. Now it is 
Bridge 9-3737, which is just as im- 
pressive as any metropolitan number. 

\s you can see, we have gone dial. 
and it is a great improvement—al- 
most a landmark of progress. There 
are still eight parties on our line, 
but we hear only one ring besides 
our own, and if the line isn’t busy, 
we can call anyone in the whole Troy 
area as easily as we can call our 
neighbors and without extra charge. 

When we bought the place in 1932 
as a summer residence, it was way 
out in the woods, and for three sum- 
mers we loved our seclusion and 
the sense of roughing it. Then, in 
1935, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute decided to dispense with my 
services, and it became our perma- 
nent home. Roughing it 365 days a 
year wasn’t quite so much fun, and 
we were delighted when, in the late 
autumn of 1937, we managed to 
secure electricity. 

Once the power company had set 
up its poles, telephone service was a 
possibility, but, to tell the truth, I 
wasn’t much interested in having a 
phone in those days. The comrades, 
I had discovered, could get hold of 
me readily enough as it was, and I 
knew that I would have no privacy 
whatever if all they had to do was 
reach for a phone. Of course, a good 
Communist isn’t supposed to have 
any privacy, but I excused my un- 
orthodoxy on the ground that a 
writer, even a Communist writer, has 
to have a little time to himself. 
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GUEST COLUMN: 


By Granville Hicks 


Party-lines 
And Dial Phones 


At any rate, one of the first things 
I did after leaving the party in 1939 
was to order a telephone. and the 
company obligingly strung up a line 
and installed a modern instrument 
mounted on an old-fashioned box 
with a crank on the side. The num- 
ber—I think it was 76F12—didn’t 
ring very often, for I was free of the 
party and had not yet become in- 
volved in the life of the community. 
The phone was merely a convenience. 

Our number became 4F5 at just 
about the time that we became ac- 
tive in civilian defense. and we 
stayed put for the duration. Before 
the war ended, there were fourteen 
parties on the 4F line, and we talked 
a lot about having the phone yanked 
out, but we couldn’t, for I was an 
air raid warden and dependent on 
the telephone for blackout signals. 
Civilian defense headquarters was 
also on the 4F line, and when 4F5 
rang, I started getting on my boots. 
Later, when blackout practice ceased, 
4F5 was transferred to the fire sta- 
tion. Since nearly half of the firemen 
were on the same line, all the re- 
ceivers started popping when there 
were five rings, and we got a wonder- 
fully fast turnout for fires. 

Often as we cursed the congestion 
on the 4F line, it had its compensa- 
tions. For one thing, I could take my 
calls at any one of a dozen houses 
at which I might be visiting. Then 
there was the business of ringing on 
the line. The crank on the side of the 
box, always a mystery to urban visit- 
ors, had to be turned in order to get 
central, and with the same crank 
you could ring the number of any of 


the thirteen people who shared the 
line with you. 

With fourteen people on the line, 
we could be sure that someone was 
listening to every call we made or 
received. and even when the tele- 
phone company set up new lines 
after the war and our phone was one 
of only five or six on 99F, we could 
never assume that our conversations 
weren't being heard. We became 
adept in double talk. 

Now all that has gone. No one 
knows when a number is dialed. and 
only one other person knows when 
a number rings. One of the principal 
diversions in the area has been done 
away with, and the lives of many 
women—and men. too—have been 
impoverished. It is no wonder that 
the number of television sets has 
rapidly increased since the dial sys- 
tem was introduced. For us, of 
course, the privacy is a great gain. 
but the ointment is not without its 
fly: there is always a chance that 
someone may pick up his phone at 
a critical moment, either out of a 
legitimate desire to use it or on 
speculation, and, since we are al- 
ready forgetting our old caution. 
there will be hell to pay. 

The old system was very personal, 
whereas the new system, though bet- 
ter, is absolutely impersonal, and that 
is the way the world wags. I have 
often told the story of the devout 
Communist who, on visiting us for 
the first time, said severely, “This 
is very beautiful, comrade, but where 
is the class struggle?” Being pretty 
devout myself at the time, I quickly 
pointed out that the class struggle 
was everywhere and that I wasn’t 
trying to escape from it because I was 
smart enough to know that escape 
was impossible. Well, if one lets 
the class struggle represent all those 
problems that beset the world, I was 
right. I happen to prefer life in the 
country to life in the city, but I have 
never been under the illusion that 
I had divorced myself from the 
world. Even Henry David Thoreau 
couldn’t quite make it, and he didn’t 
have a dial telephone. 
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Doctrinaire Marxist party is promoting 


the Soviet cause in Israel, doing 


more harm than the Communists 


TEL Aviv 
HEN THE ISRAELI PARLIAMENT 
| fone recently on the Govern- 
ment resolution supporting UN ac- 
tion in Korea, all that country’s tiny 
Communist party could muster in 
opposition was its usual four votes. 
Yet the total number of nays was 
twenty. All but one of the remaining 
sixteen were supplied by MAPAM, 
Israel’s fellow-traveling “left-wing so- 
cialist” party. 

Adherence to the Soviet line on 
Korea was right in character for 
MAPAM, whose frank admiration for 
“Soviet democracy” and constant de- 
nunciations of “American imperial- 
ism” have led some observers to pre- 
dict that, if Israel should ever go 
Communist, it would be the work of 
MAPAM, rather than MAKI, the or- 
thodox Communist party. On the 
other hand, many maintain that 
MAPAM’s doctrinaire Marxism and 
geographic remoteness from the 
Soviet Union will ultimately impel 
it in a_ Titoist direction. Some 
grounds for this belief were provided 
by a recent article in the Soviet 
New Times describing MAPAM as a 
“reformist” party, which is hardly a 
term of commendation in the idiom 
of Moscow. 

The Mifleget Poalim Meuchedet 
(United Workers Party), or MA- 
PAM, emerged in October 1947 as a 
result of the fusion of three Palestin- 
ian left-wing groups. The most pro- 
Stalinist of these was Hashomer 
Hatzair, a youth movement which 
has established more than fifty agri- 
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MAPAM: 


Israel’s Trojan Horse 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Middle Eastern Correspondent 


cultural collective settlements — or 
kibbutzim, but which enjoys little in- 
fluence among city workers. Up to 
World War Il, Hashomer Hatzair was 
more or less independent in its poli- 
tical orientation, its publishing house 
printing such forbidden authors as 
Trotsky, Freud and Silone; but, in 
the last few years, its political line 
has become virtually indistinguish- 
able from that of the Cominform. 
Ahdut Avodah, another of MA- 
PAM’s components, is also a move- 
ment of collective farmers. It form- 
erly took a strong nationalist line in 
domestic affairs, while its thinking in 
foreign affairs was somewhs: to the 
right of Hashomer Hatzair. Andut at 
one time had a considerable follow- 
ing among the officers of the Israeli 
army, and its leaders, like Tabenkin, 
Ziesling and Ben Aharon, opposed 
the Hashomer policy of admitting 
Arabs to MAPAM. Rounding out the 
composition of MAPAM is the Left 
Poale Zion, a splinter group backed 
by a few hundred workers in Tel 
Aviv and Haifa, whose influence had 


been steadily declining for some 


years prior to the merger. 

No discussion of MAPAM is pos- 
sible without mention of Moshe Sneh, 
a former member of the right-wing 
“General Zionists” in Poland. who 
came to Palestine in 1940 and was 
for some time the chief of Haganah. 
When MAPAM was founded in 1947, 
Sneh abruptly joined the party. and 
has since been the most able and 
consistent champion of Stalinism in 
Israel. A gifted speaker and journal- 
ist. and believed for some reason or 
other to be a “forceful personality,” 
he is generally considered the lead- 
ing aspirant to the post of president 
or prime minister of a Soviet Israel. 
Even some leaders of MAPAM ques- 
tion the sincerity of his political be- 
liefs, feeling that he would be more 
acceptable if he were less of an un- 
adulterated Stalinist and more of a 
socialist and Marxist. At all events. 
there is no doubt that, apart from 
a very few Communists whose loy- 
alty is unswerving, Sneh is regarded 
by the Kremlin as its most able and 
reliable proponent in Israel. 

When MAPAM was organized. it 
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MAPAM 


CONTINUFD 


was decided to allot 50 per cent of all 
representation in the party executive 
to Hashomer Hatzair, 40 per cent to 
Ahdut, and the rest to the Left Poale 
Zion. Since then, the balance of pow- 
er within the party has changed con- 
siderably. Hashomer Hatzair has be- 
come more and more _pro-Stalinist 
and has been joined by some of the 
leaders (although not the rank and 
file) of the two other groups. The 
Stalinists finally attained a majority 
in the party executive, to the pro- 


found concern of MAPAM members. 


of Ahdut retorted, in effect. that he 
and his comrades, while greatly ad- 
miring the Soviet Union, were averse 
to seeing totalitarian Communism 
elsewhere, and especially in Israel. 
MAPAM’s of dis- 
satisfaction with the Soviet Union is 
the latter’s “mistaken” stand on Zion- 
Russian 


chief source 


ism and refusal to allow 
Jews to emigrate to Israel. Even mem- 
bers of Hashomer Hatzair criticize 
the otherwise sacrosanct Kremlin on 
this point, and MAKI Communists 
found on MAPAM eollective  settle- 
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Several Ahdut settlements refused to 
renew their subscriptions to 4/ Ha- 
mishmar, the party's daily newspaper. 
fhdut 


and a member of Parliament. has 


while Tabenkin, the leader of 


absented himself from that body for 
a year and a half in order to avoid 
submission to party discipline. 

The May 1 issue of Al Hamishmar 
contained an article by Y. Riftin, 
a pro-Stalinist leader of MAPAM, 
which rightly aroused much interest 
in Israel. Riftin declared that the 
time had arrived to become a real 
Communist party (with cadres. ille- 
gal apparatus, and all the rest), ad- 
ding that the aim of the party should 
henceforth logically be to fight for 
state power. Riftin insisted that 
MAPAM was the only “real” Com- 
munist party in Israel, Russia’s 
recognition of MAKI being a mere 
misunderstanding. A leading member 
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ments are promptly asked to leave 
for good. But MAPAM, and espec- 
ially Hashomer Hatzair, are at the 
crossroads. and will have to choose 
very soon between Zionism and Stal- 
inism. If they are to become a full- 
fledged Communist party. they will 
have to accept the Soviet position on 
Zionism, and perhaps even dissolve 
their own kibbutzim. since these are 
more socialist than the kolkhozes in 
tussia. Recent Soviet and _ satellite 
press attacks on MAPAM are pre- 
sumably intended to hasten the pro- 
cess of amalgamation with MAKI- 
and the split within MAPAM which 
will undoubtedly ensue. 

The Israeli Communists, however. 
are not enchanted at this prospect. 
Similar left-wing groups in Eastern 
Europe and Italy have easily been 
absorbed, but the situation in Israel 
is more complicated. Most members 





of MAPAM live in collective settle- 
ments, to all intents and purposes 
forming closed societies. A real mer- 
ger would be possible only if a con- 
siderable number were prepared to 
change their professions and leave 
the countryside, which, for practical 
reasons, would be utterly impossible. 
A real fusion, therefore, seems out 
of the question, in the foreseeable 
future, at least: a working agree- 
ment between the two Stalinist parties 
is more likely. 

In any case. it is by no means cer- 
tain that all MAPAM members will 
agree to “Bolshevization” of the 
party; at least a third, and probably 
more than half. would leave the party 
in such an eventuality. Most leaders 
of Hashomer Hatzair favor provoking 
the split in the near future on the 
grounds that the “dead weight” of the 
right wing immobolizes MAPAM. 

At a recent party meeting, a promi- 
nent leader and member of Parlia- 
ment defended the Marshall Plan, 
while another opposed identification 
with any bloc of powers. Such in- 
cidents arouse the ire of the pro- 
Stalinist activists, who contend that 
there is no room for the two ex- 
tremes in one party. Evidently, how- 
ever, the Kremlin is aware that MA- 
PAM is a bigger bite than the Com- 
munists can chew, and expects it to 
lead a separate existence for several 
years to come. Otherwise, it would be 
hard to explain why Dr. Sneh, for 
example. has not yet joined MAKI. 

The chances for a working agree- 
ment between MAPAM and MAPAI, 
the Social Democratic government 
party, are now fainter than ever, and 
the inclusion of MAPAM in a coali- 
tion government is less desirable than 
ever. The policy of Premier Ben 
Gurion is simply to let MAPAM stew 
in its own juice. The Cominform has 
put considerable pressure on MA- 
PAM. and the latter will have to de- 
cide very soon between Zionism and 
Stalinism, between the last shreds of 
independence and total subjugation. 
This will indubitably clear the poli- 
tical atmosphere here, and thus ren- 
der a service to Israeli democracy. 
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WasHincton, D.C. 


GRouP of 130 © scientists, 
writers, educators and_ re- 


ligious leaders, including two Nobel 
Prize winners, last week sent Presi- 
dent Truman a telegram urging him 
to veto the Communist control bill 
as “a product of the passions of the 
times.” The message stated: 

“The future of the Bill of Rights 
is now in your hands. The Wood 
Bill which has passed the House and 
the companion McCarran Bill in the 
Senate, if enacted into law, would 
traditional American 


sweep away 


concepts of civil rights. They pro- 
pose to regulate opinion. Hence they 
threaten the right to dissent and 
contravene ihe freedom of 


speech the Bill of 


Rights. Moreover, the proposed leg- 


clearly 
guaranteed in 


islation would place in jeopardy the 
right of association and thus they 
would terminate the freedom of as- 
sembly and the right to petition the 
Government for redress of griev- 
ances. If these rights are eliminated. 
the Bill of Rights itself would be 
sacrificed.” 

This was eloquent and moving 
language. which did credit to those 
who uttered it. But it had one major 
defect: it neglected the immediate 
problem facing the American people 
of how to protect the national secur- 
ity against the “here-and-now” threat 
posed by Communists in our midst 
whose loyalty is pledged to a hostile 
foreign nation. 

In the past fortnight, equally elo- 
quent language has resounded in the 
halls of Congress in support of the 
Communist control bills. It has ex- 
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By Jonathan Stout 


The Dilemma of 
Security and Liberty 


pressed deep-felt concern over the 
imminent danger of world Commu- 
nism, and addressed itself to the task 
of defending the internal security of 
against the Red_ fifth 
column. But there was a gap in these 


the nation 


moving phrases, too: they failed to 
offer adequate assurance that. in our 
anxiety to counter the internal Com- 
munist menace, we will not seriously 
undermine the Bill of Rights. 

Both sides in the 
seemed to ignore the fact that each 


controversy 


showed a bias of omission. and the 
debate roared on without persuading 
anybody. 

It was in this atmosphere that 
Robert H. 


important con- 


Supreme Court Justice 


Jackson made his 
tribution toward transferring the sub- 
ject from the plane of emotionalism 
to that of reason. Justice Jackson 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of law- 
yers gathered in Washington for the 
convention of the American and 


Canadian Bar Associations. Faced 
with the possibility of a general war, 
he declared, “We must steer a course 
dictated by common sense between 
the claims of liberty and the claims 
of security.” 

Unlike other countries. he said, 
“in the United States we have no 
temporary provisions to meet a tem- 
porary state of emergency.” A literal 
interpretation of the Constitution for- 
bids suspension of the right of habeas 
corpus unless the country is facing 
either rebellion or invasion. 

“Of course,” Justice Jackson 
pointed out, “the prime consideration 
is the safety of the country. Because 
if we were to lose a war we would 


lose our Constitution along with it. 

“This is the dilemma which we 
must all recognize: that the war 
power is the Achilles heel of our 
Constitution.” 

Speaking of the “inevitable con- 
flict between security and constitu- 
tional rights” in times of emergency, 
he described the war powers of the 
Government as “the most vague, the 
most expandable, the least definable 
and, once granted, the most difficult 
to recall. 

“T hope that we are not facing an- 
other period of general war, but we 
face that possibility. We know that 
a total war drags us inevitably in 
the direction of totalitarianism; and 
the longer the war lasts, the further 
we are drawn toward it.” 

Justice Jackson warned that it 
would be a “deplorable thing” if 
lawyers permitted the administration 
of justice and the punishment of sub- 
versive elements to “get out of the 
hands of the regularly constituted 
legal authority.” 

“No matter how defective organ- 
ized justice may be,” he said, “it is 
still more responsible, more consider- 
ate, more intelligent and more fair” 
than private justice. 

He declared that he heartily joined 
in FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover’s ap- 
peal “that people who have sus- 
picions turn them over to the FBI in- 
stead of trying to run them down 
themselves and administer home- 
made punishment.” 

For liberals who ardently wish to 
reconcile two difficult courses—to 
protect the Bill of Rights while, at 
the same time, protecting the internal 
security of the nation—Justice Jack- 
son’s words cast a powerful beam of 
light on a middle road which answers 
both those who urged support of the 
Communist control bill and_ those 
who appealed to the President to 
veto it. 

The political significance of the 
eminent jurist’s remarks is that they 
represent the view that has been 
settled on by the President, and the 
difficult policy his Administration is 
now attempting to follow. 





The vituperative Bolshevik propagandist 


is not quite as loyal to Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism 


as his overheated articles suggest 


The Real Ilya Ehrenburg 


LONDON 

T IS NOT easy to know why Ilya 
Ehrenburg should have remained 
prominent for so long as an official 
Moscow spokesman. By background 
and education, he is a typical Rus- 
sian-Jewish intellectual. In the par- 
venu circles of the new Communist 
officials, “cosmopolitanism” is today 
something of a crime, but Ehrenburg 
is essentially a cosmopolitan; he has 
his memories of Russia before the 
revolution; he has a wide knowledge 
of Jewish life; he has lived for many 
years in Paris, and his early satirical 


writings did not spare the Soviet 
Union. Over the last ten years, the 
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tide in Moscow has flowed fast 
against men of his type. So how does 
he feel in the atmosphere of crude 
Russian chauvinism and militarism 
which has so successfully reasserted 
itself in Moscow? Or what does he 
think when he looks at the Soviet 
encyclopedia and discovers that it 
has been entirely re-written, so that 
for example, a “cosmopolitan” in the 
1935 edition was “one who asserts he 
belongs to no single nationality, but 
regards the whole world as_ his 
home,” while in the 1949 edition he 
had become “a person of anti-patri- 
otic, bourgeois opinions who asserts 
hypocritically that the whole world 


By T. R. Fyvel 


New Leader London Literary Correspondent 


is a single fatherland and refuses to 
defend his own country”? 

The question arises because Ehren- 
burg was once a writer of distinction. 
From a literary standpoint he should 
not be judged by his present output. 
His current articles syndicated in the 
European Communist press, in which 
he vituperates against Western cul- 
ture, are dreary rubbish, and his war- 
novel The Fall of Paris was a very 
ordinary piece of journalism which, 
but for the official support of the 
Communist claque, would today be 
forgotten. But some clues to the real 
outlook of Ilya Ehrenburg may be 
gathered from his early and far 
superior work, Julio Jurenito, which 
he wrote in the early nineteen- 
twenties, when he was still living in 
Paris. Since the Communist parties 
have seen to it that it should be out 
of print in all its various editions and 
translations, Julio Jurenito is difficult 
to come by (I myself have a German 
translation at hand) and even its 
name is not very well known. Fewer 
readers still will know that it is one 
of the wittiest political satires written 
since 1918, and often reads remark- 
ably like a predecessor to George 
Orwell’s 1984. 

The full title of the book is The 
Remarkable Adventures of Julio 
Jurenito and His Disciples, and it 
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EHRENBURG: AN OLD COSMOPOLITAN 


represents Ehrenburg’s attempt at a 
modern Candide. Julio Jurenito, 
mostly referred to as “The Master,” 
is a fanciful character, a highly edu- 
cated Mexican revolutionary, tired 
of successive Mexican revolutions 
and even of revolution for mere nar- 
row political and economic aims. He 
is engaged in a grander, nobler 
project: a revolution against the en- 
tire false fabric of contemporary 
civilization, and against the Levia- 
than of the modern state; only after 
their overthrow can there be progress 
towards a better life. The opening 
scene of the satire is set in 1913; the 
forces of self-destruction are already 
at work; Jurenito, the Master, is 
therefore acting only as agent provo- 
cateur, talking and preaching to 
speed up the inevitable historic 
process. 

At first, he picks his disciples. 
First, the narrator, a character to 
whom the author gives his own name, 
Ilva Ehrenburg, a young Russian- 
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Jewish poet, author of mediocre 
verses, waiting in a Paris café for 
some acquaintance to pay for his cup 
of coffee—an engagingly ironical 
self-portrait. The second disciple is 
Mister Cool, a blinkered musical- 
comedy American of uncertain mor- 
als and unlimited wealth, out to or- 
ganise Europe for the bible-and-dol- 
lar as inseparables. The third disciple 
is Aysha, a Senegalese Negro, a 
former hotel groom, carrying with 
him three gods carved from wood 
whom he worships. The fourth is 
Alexei Spiridonovich, a typical, in- 
effectual Russia nihilist straight out 
of current Russian literature. The 
fifth is Ercole Bambucci, a handsome 
Roman street-lounger, an expert in 
spitting, eating, sleeping, begging, 
and an enemy of every authority that 
would interfere with his noble life. 
The sixth is M. Delhaie, a middle- 
class French businessman enthusias- 
tic about the art of French good liv- 
ing—French cooking, French cheese, 
French mistresses, and French oppor- 
tunities for profit. The seventh and 
last is Karl Schmidt. a young German 
fanatic for organization, in whose 
bedroom hang pictures of Karl Marx, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm, Kant, and a Herr 
Aschinger who owned 270 well-or- 
ganized restaurants in Berlin. 

With these seven disciples, and 
Ehrenburg as his Boswell, Jurenito, 
the Master, travels through Europe, 
the Mediterranean, North Africa, 
talking, preaching, accelerating the 
The eight pil- 


grims are caught by the war, vari- 


process of history. 


ously involved and mobilized, sepa- 
rated, united again. When the French 
threaten to shoot them as spies they 
are saved by M. Delhaie, who has got 
himself a comfortable niche, with 
good food and wine and a new mis- 
tress, in the French military burial 
organization: and when the Germans 
threaten to shoot them they are saved 
by Karl Schmidt, busily employed in 
introducing proper German order 
and organization into the shooting of 
civilians. Throughout their pilgrim’s 
progress Jurenito, the Master, dis- 
courses incessantly: on love-making 


(a great deal), on the hypocrisies of 
marriage, on money, on the state, the 
Jewish question, the Negro question, 
and what have you. 

It is all highly diverting satire, and 
it is written with a remarkable in- 
sight into the shape of things to 
come. As I said before, in some 
ways Julio Jurenito reads like a pre- 
cursor of 1984: the Ilya Ehrenburg 
of 1924 and the George Orwell of 
1948 might well have found several 
points of agreement. For example, 
Ehrenburg saw clearly that the date 
of August 1914 was the decisive his- 
toric watershed, introducing a new, 
different, dark era of history. Here 
is Jurenito’s grim prophecy: 

“Those who started the war, the 
diplomats, the Chiefs of Staff, the big 
industrialists, the Kaiser, the doubt- 
ful financiers, can no longer end it. 
This war will last decades, perhaps 
centuries. Don’t laugh at me: in its 
pauses you may have peace treaties 
and all kinds of bucolic interludes. 
Like a stream which at times runs 
underground, this war will change its 
form and sometimes assume a loath- 
some resemblance to sentimental 
peace. This war will no longer be a 
proper war; it will skilfully infiltrate 
into our hearts; every city wall, every 
garden-fence, every doorstep will be- 
come a new front... .” 

There is telling satire in the chap- 
ter where the disciples attend peace 
meetings in neutral Holland, only to 
discover that there is no such thing 
as “peace,” but only an Allied peace 
or a German peace, each with its sup- 
porters; and where Ehrenburg makes 
fun of those who seek to “civilize” 
the mass slaughter by proposing a 
ban of inconvenient weapons. 
(Shades of the atom bomb!) There 
is an extraordinary passage where 
Ehrenburg makes Jurenito prophesy 
that the horror and misery of the war 
must inevitably bring as aftermath a 
new, blind persecution of the historic 
scapegoats, the Jews. “Jewish blood 
will flow, the guests invited to the 
performances will applaud, but ac- 
cording to ancient precedent, such 
bloodletting can provide no medicine 
for a sick world, but can only poison 


it more bitterly.” Again, Ehrenburg 
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knew his Germans. There is the 
passage where Karl Schmidt, the 
Master’s German disciple and in 1917 
a German military judge, protests 
that he doesn’t like having people 
shot and loves children as much as 
anyone. But, Schmidt fore- 
shadowing Himmler: 

“Whether you execute one single 
lunatic or a million people for the 
benefit of humanity—that is only a 
quantitative difference. But unless 
you start executing, all people will 
continue to lead stupid and senseless 
lives. . That’s why I would not 
hesitate an instant if, for the benefit 
of Germany tomorrow and of hu- 
manity the day after tomorrow, I had 
to order the sinking of all ‘Lusitanias’ 
and the liquidation of hundreds of 
thousands of people. On that basis. 
is there still any point in talking 
about cities or churches? Though, of 
course, their destruction is rather a 
pity.” 


But the climax of the satire comes 


says, 


with Jurenito’s fraternal visit to revo- 


lutionary Soviet Russia. Shouting 
“Down with freedom and beauty!” at 
Master 


and his trembling disciple Ehrenburg 


a worker’s conference. the 


are at once arrested, and brought be- 
fore a Communist _ investigating 
judge. a sort of prototype of Vishin- 
sky. They are told that because of 
an amnesty proclaimed to celebrate 
the arrival of a Siamese Communist 
delegation, they will now not be shot 
out of hand. And the Communist 
turns to Jurenito with this question 

strange, ironical wording from the 
pen of Ehrenburg: 

“Are you now still so blinded by 
your hate against the republic of 
workers and peasants that you can- 





Next Week 

The fifth article in THe New 
LeAper’s series on the methods and 
potential of propaganda to the 
Soviet orbit will appear next week. 
Our contributor will be Peter 
Meyer. best known for his study, 
“The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Copies of the previous 
articles in this symposium may be 
obtained by writing to THe New 
Leapern, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


Society.” 





not see the obvious nor grasp the 
simplest truth—that the U.S.S.R. is 
the true realm of freedom?” 

Even more ironical, and _ signifi- 
cant, are the paragraphs that follow. 
Smilingly, the Master disclaims any 
blindness, and goes on: 


“You Communists are destroying 
freedom: therefore | greet you. 

“You are the greatest liberators of 
mankind, because the splendid yoke 
you are placing on its shoulders is 
not of gold, but of solid iron, and 
properly organized. The day may 
come when the word ‘freedom’ will 
resound as a genuine revolutionary 
call before which the garments of the 
world being created today will scat- 
ter to the winds like feathers. 
Today, however, the idea of ‘freedom’ 
is a counter-revolutionary concept. . . 
If I greet you Communists, it is be- 
cause in the course of a year you 
have so ruthlessly knocked the notion 
of ‘freedom’ out of the head of every 
idler, dreamer or lickspittle. . . But 
that you are not aware of this proc- 
ess, that’s not at all funny.” 

At this, the Communist judge flies 


{Iphabet of 


Communism, reads out a passage on 


into a rage, opens the 


surplus value, and exclaims: “Now, 
I trust, you have understood that we 
have progressed from the realm of 
serfdom into the realm of freedom.” 

But Jurenito, unconvinced, replies: 


“Dear Comrade, | don’t doubt that 
the reign of freedom will dawn one 
day (though perhaps only when the 
last men have been exterminated). 
But at this moment we are entering 
straight into an age of naked slavery 
in which political rape will no longer 
be disguised by the benevolent smiles 
of English gentlemen. I implore you 
Communists: don’t beautify your 
whips with violets. You are charged 
with a grand and complex mission: 
so to accustom men to their chains 
that they will regard them like a 
mother’s tender embrace. To this 
end, you have no need to approach 
men cautiously, hiding the chains be- 
hind your back. No, we must create 
a new pathos for slavery. In spite 
of your intellectualism and your 
weakness for quotations you appear 
to be an efficient and energetic man. 
Therefore, let the syphilitics in the 
cafés of Montmarte chatter about 
freedom, while you get on with what 
you will do in any case.” 


At this, the Communist judge 





shouts that since Jurenito is evidently 
incapable of grasping that the Com- 
munists form the advance guard of 
freedom, he and Ehrenburg are to be 
sentenced to forced labor in a con- 
centration camp, where they may 
come to see the error of their ways. 

The sentence is carried out; but 
once again the Master and Ehren- 
burg are saved, this time by the in- 
tervention of disciples who have be- 
come Communist party members. 
But the end is near; the Master feels 
that his personal mission for the de- 
struction of civilization is nearly con- 
cluded. In the small Soviet town of 
Konotop he deliberately commits sui- 
cide by a novel method. He goes 
alone into a park, wearing brand-new 
boots; half an hour later he is found 
shot—without the boots. The pil- 
grims break up: the sorrowing 
disciple Ehrenburg leaves the 
U.S.S.R. and returns via London to 
his beloved Paris and his beloved 
café table at the Rotonde in Mont- 
parnasse, there to reflect on Juren- 
ito’s greatness and on the sad fact 
that the Master would have been con- 
sidered a traitor and criminal by all 
the courts of the world, “including 
the wisest native judges of Africa or 
Tribunal of the 

Soviet Repub- 


the Revolutionary 
of Socialist 


9 


Union 
lics. . . 

That roughly, is the outline of 
Julio Jurenito. Since the time of writ- 
ing, Ehrenburg has changed camps. 
It is he who is today decorating Com- 
munist whips with his violets, it is he 
who is today like the Communist 
judge of his satire, proclaiming that 
the Soviet Union is the true realm 
of freedom and that its opponents are 
blinded by their hatred of the regime 
of workers and peasants, etc. 

What psychological quirk has been 
responsible for his conversion to 
Stalinism? This is a question which 
no outsider can answer. In_ the 
meantime, it is a pity that Julio 
Jurenito is not available in print in 
English translation. Though not a 
great book it is a first-class political 
satire in its own right—a badly 
neglected book. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE SAYING that one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison certainly 


applies to ways of spending a vaca- 
tion. | suppose many would regard 
a daily hike of fifteen miles, pre- 
ferably up and down mountain 
slopes, as a fantastic method of rest- 
ing from one’s labors. But I remain 
a convinced walking fan and _ will 
back my prescription any day against 
heavy dosing with supposedly cura- 
tive mineral waters and long sessions 
with psychoanalysts. 

For the last twenty-five vears. | 
have been hitting the mountain trails 
whenever I had some free time, and 
the tonic effect has never failed. | 
have explored the mountains of three 
continents and eight or ten countries. 
and I feel I have finally discovered 
two ideal mountain walking centers 
in this country. One is Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, north of Denver, where 
you can start from lodges at 9,500 
feet altitude and the peaks run up to 
14,000 feet. Atop the peaks. one finds 
the grand features of mountain scen- 
ery: long ranges where the snow 
never melts, the ice-cold clear water 
of glacier-fed lakes and streams, 
tremendous rocky pinnacles wrought 
in patterns that sometimes suggest 
the gargoyles of medieval cathedrals. 

My other discovery is a very differ- 
ent, but equally beautiful type of 
scenery on the island of Mt. Desert, 
off the coast of Maine. A remarkable 
variety of natural beauty has been 
concentrated in this island—pic- 
turesque indented rocky shores, thick 
forests, several lakes and low but 
striking mountains, with superb pan- 


oramic views over Mt. Desert and 
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Joys of Hitting 
the Mountain Trail 


the neighboring smaller islands. 

The first condition for the satis- 
faction of the inveterate mountain 
walker is a multiplicity of trails, 
where the pursuing honk of the auto- 
mobile is never heard. This condition 
is fully met both in Rocky Mountain 
Park and on Mt. Desert. Indeed, the 
latter has a magnetic attraction for 
nearly all who become acquainted 
with its varied charms. One meets 
people who have been going there for 
twenty, thirty, even forty years. 

In the rest periods of the Mt. 
Desert hikes, | caught up with a good 
deal of homework in the form of ac- 
British 
Here are a few random 


cumulated American and 
magazines. 
impressions from this reading: 
Americans and Britons, very close 
to each other in outlook on the big- 
gest things, are sometimes amusingly 
different in minor matters of taste. 
Judging from the amount of atten- 
tion he gives to the subject, the 
editor of The Spectator is as much 
a cricket enthusiast as I am a base- 


ball fan. Yet he gravely rebuked 
British sports writers for calling 


cricket players by their first names. 
This, to him, savored of undue famili- 
arity. Can one picture an American 
sports writer rising in wrath against 
the “undignified” references to “Ted” 
Williams, “Jackie” 


DiMaggio, “Stan” Musial and other 


Robinson, “Joe” 


heroes of our national game! 
Another point on which | would 
take issue with 7he Spectator was 
its assertion that Princess Margaret 
Rose would have been remiss if she 
had not received the “Red Dean” of 
Canterbury on the same basis as any 


other ecclesiastical dignitary. In my 
opinion, anyone, of royal birth or 
not, who missed an opportunity to 
snub, ignore, rebuke, reproach, in- 
sult or humiliate this preposterous 
charlatan was not fulfilling his or her 
obvious duty. ... 

On the other hand, I found myself 
in hearty agreement with Harold 
Nicolson’s eloquent denunciation, in 
the same magazine. of the abduction 
of some 28,000 Greek children to 
Iron Curtain Nicolson 
made the very valid point that far 


countries. 


less serious offenses against humanity 
stirred the more sensitive conscience 
of the nineteenth century, in glaring 
contrast to the indifference with 
which this Communist atrocity has 
been met in certain quarters today. 

Memories of twenty vears ago as 
correspondent in Russia were stirred 
by two articles in Harper's on the 
career of H. L. Mencken. The highly 
uncensored American Mercury under 
Mencken’s editorship was, for me, a 
splash of vivid color amid the drab 
pages of the highly censored Soviet 
newspapers and magazines. In_ his 
“Americana” column. a record of all 
the exuberantly silly things that were 
said and done from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, Mencken would bracket his 
victims and send them to the verbal 
guillotine with phrases like “Christ- 
ian Scientists. chiropractors and 
other quacks.” “this ought to be ob- 
vious to anyone except an American 
Gelehrter, a pants-presser or Dr. Cool- 
idge.” “a house of correction, the 
DAR and a Southern Baptist ‘univer- 
sity.” 

Probably no American of modern 
times tossed insults about so freely 
and received so many. But, although 
he was a mighty smiter of boobs (to 
use one of his favorite epithets), one 
felt that, just as in the case of Sin- 
clair Lewis, there was much in com- 
mon between him and the American 
Legionnaires, pastors, educators, poli- 
ticians and others whom he liked to 
revile. Can one really imagine H. L. 
Mencken citizen of Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, or, indeed, 


as a 


any land except these United States? 
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TROTSKY AND LENIN: ‘A’ CLIQUE 


Since 1918, scores of books and 
articles in the English language have 
told the truth about the Bolshevik 
dictatorship in Russia. But until 
fairly recently, these works, drowned 
in a plethora of pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda, failed to reach a wide audi- 
ence. The press, liberal and conserva- 
tive alike, either ignored them or 
tried to discredit them as “preju- 
diced,” “over-emotional,” “unobjec- 
tive,’ and “red-baiting.” And _ so, 
among those who have abjured pro- 
Stalinism in the last ten or twelve 
years, there has sprung up the myth 
that “only recently” has the truth be- 
come available. This, of course, is 
nonsense. 

Julien Steinberg, a former editor of 
THE New Leaber, has now combined 
sections of these forgotten articles 
and chapters of these forgotten books 
into an amazing chrestomathy which 
not only furnishes a definitive and 
integrated history of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, but also gives an equally 
definitive picture of “three decades 
of individual revolt” against that 
dictatorship. Almost all of his con- 
tributors have lived or traveled in 
Russia; many were active in the 
Communist International. Each con- 
tributor tells the part of the Soviet 
story he knows best. Skilfully woven 
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Verdict of Three Decades. 
Edited by Julien Steinberg. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 621 pp. $5.00. 


together by Mr. Steinberg, their ac- 
counts constitute the most shattering 
and most convincing indictment of 
Communism and the Soviet regime 
ever gathered in one volume. 

This indictment, as the editor 
rightly points out, “is not that it is 
‘liberal’ or ‘radical’—it is neither— 
but that it shares with Nazi totali- 
tarianism the distinction of being the 
most reactionary system ever known 
to mankind.” 


CONSERVATIVES EXCLUDED 
One New York reviewer has chided 


‘ 


the editor for excluding “all conser- 
vatives from the list of witnesses up- 
on whose testimony his verdict is 
reached. . The conservative was 
against ‘the revolution’ beforehand. 
and continues to be against it after it 
has occurred. ... Is [he] to be ex- 
cluded from joining in the ‘Verdict 
of Three Decades’ just because he 
was, on the matter at issue, right in 
advance?” 

The author of the above lines 
would like to believe that liberation 





and WRITING 


The Rise 
and Fall 


of Bolshevism 


Reviewed by David Shub 


Frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 
and author of “Lenin: A Biography” 


from Tsarist tyranny had to lead to 
the dictatorship of Lenin and Stalin, 
and that only liberals and socialists 
ever caught the pro-Soviet virus. 
Comfortable as such a belief might 
be, it hardly jibes with the facts. The 
first contention—that the democratic 
Bolshevik 


coup—is too dubious to discuss. As 


revolution implied the 
for the other, to the best of my recol- 
lection, not one of the outstanding 
works on Soviet Communism pub- 
lished in America during the early 
years of Bolshevism was written by a 
conservative. On the contrary, the 
Hearst press declared for some time 
that Sovietism was “New England 
democracy.” The Moscow dispatches 
of Arthur Ransom and Walter Dur- 
anty in the New York Times from 
1918 to 1934 reaped a harvest of 
confusion and misinformation. And, 
let it be recalled, Trotsky’s My Life 
was serialized in Hearst’s New York 
Sunday American, and his perversion 
of the History of the Russian Revolu- 
public 


tion was brought to the 


through the medium of the Saturday 


The New Leader 

















Evening Post, hardly a radical peri- 
odical. 

The conservative may secretly have 
been “against ‘the revolution’ before- 
hand,” but it remained for the so- 
cialists, the populists, and the an- 
archists, to paint most authoritatively 
the picture of the first decade of Bol- 
shevik power. The accounts in this 
volume of Rosa Luxemburg, Karl 
Kautsky, Victor Chernov, Julius Mar- 
tov. Bertrand Russell. Alexander 
Berkman, and Emma Goldman. effec- 
tively demolish three prime Soviet 
myths: (1) that the Russian Revolu- 
tion was a Bolshevik production; (2) 
that the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” proclaimed by Lenin and 
Trotsky in November, 1917, was an 
extension of the aims of the Revolu- 
tion and represented the wishes of a 
majority of the Russian people: and 
(3) that Lenin and Trotsky created 
a “true workers’ and peasants’ state.” 
which Stalin destroyed by his “be- 
trayal of Leninism.” 

Many will be surprised to find in 
this book that Rosa Luxembourg, 
whom the Communists have been 
passing off as one of their idols, 
roundly condemned the Soviet dicta- 
torship as “a clique affair” and “the 
dictatorship of a handful of poli- 
ticians.” The great Spartacist leader 
prophetically pointed out in 1918: 

“Freedom only for the supporters 
of the government, only for the mem- 
bers of one party—however numer- 
ous they may be—is no freedom at 
all. Freedom is always and exclu- 
sively freedom for the one who thinks 
differently. Not because of any fanat- 
ical concept of ‘justice,’ but because 
all that is instructive, wholesome and 
purifying in political freedom de- 
pends on this essential characteristic, 
and its effectiveness vanishes when 
‘freedom’ becomes a special privi- 
lege. . . 

“. . . Socialism. by its very nature 
cannot be decreed or introduced by 
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ukase. .. Only unobstructed, effer- 
vescing life falls into a thousand 
new forms and_ improvisations, 
brings to light creative force, itself 
corrects all mistaken attempts. The 
public life of countries with limited 
freedom is so poverty-stricken, so 
miserable, so rigid, so unfruitful, 
precisely because, through the ex- 
clusion of democracy, it cuts off the 
living sources of all spiritual riches 
and progress. . .” 

How many well-intentioned people 
in 1928 and 1938 could have used 
this sane counsel, written inside a 
German prison in 1918! 

THE KRONSTADT MURDER 

There are many who believe that 
Bolshevism reached its point of no 
return when it began to devour its 
own children. This would not be. as 
the unregenerate Trotskyites would 
have us believe, at the time of the 
Moscow Trials, but rather in March 
1921, when Cheka-led troops—at the 
command of Lenin and Trotsky 
ruthlessly suppressed the Kronstadt 





rebellion. The story of the great naval 
base outside Petrograd, its sailors 
who lifted Lenin on their shoulders 
to power in 1917, and their tragic re- 
volt against Lenin in 1921, is one of 
the most moving pages in all history. 
It is beautifully told in this book by 
Alexander Berkman, a great Ameri- 
can anarchist. Published in Berlin in 
1922, Berkman’s account has long 
been unavailable in this country. To- 
day it is perhaps more pertinent 
than when it was written. Listen to 
Berkman’s conclusion: 

“Kronstadt fell. But it fell victor- 
ious in its idealism and moral purity. 
its generosity and higher humanity. 
Kronstadt was superb. It justly prid- 
ed itself on not having shed the 
blood of its enemies, the Communists 
within its midst. It had no executions. 
The untutored, unpolished sailors, 
rough in manner and speech, were 
too noble to follow the Bolshevik ex- 
ample of vengeance: they would not 
shoot even the hated Commissars. 
Kronstadt 


ous, _ all-forgiving 


personified the  gener- 


spirit of the 
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BOLSHEVISM CONTINUED 


Slavic soul and the century-old eman- 
cipation movement of Russia. 

“Kronstadt was the first [Berk- 
man’s italics] popular and entirely 
independent attempt at liberation 
from the yoke of State Socialism— 
an attempt made directly by the 
people, by the workers, soldiers and 
sailors themselves. It was the first 
step toward the Third Revolution 
which is inevitable and which, let 
us hope, may bring to long-suffering 
Russia freedom and peace.” 


SAVED BY HITLER 


Berkman’s 
valid, was overoptimistic only in that 


prognosis, essentially 
he miscalculated the lengths to which 
Lenin and Stalin would go to avert 
the Third Revolution. Surely he did 
not foresee the extermination of the 
politically independent peasantry, the 
gargantuan growth of the Cheka- 
OGPU-NKVD. the huge edifice of 
slave labor, the great purges of the 
old Bolsheviks during the Thirties 
and of 


Forties. Nor could he foresee that 


intelluctuals during the 
Stalin’s regime would twice be saved 
by Hitler—first. through the non- 
aggression pact of August 23, 


1939; then 


racism in occupied Russia during the 


again, through Nazi 
war. 

All of these chapters are told. also, 
in Verdict of Three Decades, by 
writers any editor would trade his 
printing plant for: Victor 
Vladimir Tchernavin, Eugene Lyons, 
William Henry Chamberlin, Andre 
Gide, Walter G. Krivitsky, Ignazio 
Silone, Jerszy Rudolf 
Hilferding, Solomon Schwarz, Bert- 
ram D. Wolfe, David J. Dallin, H. J. 
Muller, Louis Budenz. There is, also, 
of Stalin’s 
own beliefs, and a rather pathetic 
essay by Trotsky 
“bureaucracy” created by Stalin (the 


Serge. 


Gliksman, 


a brilliant excerpting 


denouncing the 
“mediocrity”), and expounding on 
the essential purity of his own Bol- 
shevism. 

I realize it is hardly fair to the 
above writers to single out any of the 
articles in this book for special 
praise, but I could not help being 
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especially impressed by Boris Sou- 
varine’s estimate of Lenin; Louis 
Fischer’s penetrating report on the 
Moscow Trials; Granville Hicks’ sen- 
sitive account of his own experience 
with Communism; Peter Meyer’s 
coolly shattering “The Soviet Union: 
A New Class Arthur 
Koestler’s justly famous “Eight Fal- 
lacies of the Left Babbitt”; and Sid- 
ney Hook’s brilliant summing up. 
entitled “The Literature of Disillu- 
sionment.” If I had to name the essay 
which struck me most forcefully, I 


Society”; 


would nominate without reserve Max 
Eastman’s clinical dissection of “The 
Character and Fate of Leon Trotsky.” 
A pearl in this or any volume on 
Communism. this essay explains, 
more eloquently than all the dialectics 
in Lenindom. why Stalin triumphed. 

I hope all of the above has not led 
the reader to believe that Verdict of 
Three Decades is exclusively a record 
of the past. which condemns Soviet 
Communism. but offers no hope for 
our future deliverance from it. That 
would be a false impression. The path 
for the future is marked clear: not 
only in the over-all pattern of a de- 
cadent revolution evolving into a 
tyranny more universally hated. more 
corrupt, and a hundred times more 
ripe for overthrow than Tsarism ever 
was. but specifically in three individ- 
ual contributions and in Julien 
Steinberg’s own Part Three Intro- 
duction. 

Two of the essays are by Russians 
who served as Soviet officials in the 
Western hemisphere. Igor Gouzenko. 
the Soviet code clerk in Ottawa (the 
spectacle of a Russian official balking 
the plans of Stalin’s Western agents 
is instructive), tells how he became 
[ the ] 


politics of the Soviet Government do 


“convinced that double-faced 
not conform with the interests of the 
Russian people and endanger the 
security of civilization.” 

And Kirill Alexeiev, former Soviet 
commercial attaché in Mexico, writes 
of the Stalin regime in its tertiary 
stage: 

“Even men belonging to the closest 
entourage of the dictator do not feel 





safe. They are the arbiters of the fate 
of millions of the Russian people, but 
they know that their own destiny is 
at the mercy of the supreme ruler. 

“This is why the great majority of 
the Russian people hate the Soviet 
regime. And this is why it is hated 
also by the great majority of Com- 
munists, even by men closest to the 
government.” 

Both of these excerpts, written in 
freedom by Russians in the West, are 
not half as eloquent as an extraordin- 
ary document written by a supposed 
Bolshevik notable in the Soviets’ own 
Kultura i Zhizn. That would be Serge 
Eisenstein’s “mea culpa.” The de- 
basement of this great artist under 
“the stern accounting caused by de- 
of our Soviet reality” is 
shocking. When the creator of 
Potemkin and Ten Days That Shook 
the World speaks of his “vices,” 


b] 


mands 


“‘misrepresentations,’ and = “mis- 
takes,” he offers far more painful— 
yet far more useful—testimony on 
the evolution and approaching fate 
of the present dictatorship than any- 
thing written by any reputable West- 


ern journalists. 


SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 

In 1950, it is clear that, thanks to 
the Soviet dictators themselves, the 
wheel is approaching full circle, and 
that Alexander Berkman’s prophecy 
of 1918 is no longer decades from 
fulfillment. For, in Mr. Steinberg’s 
words: 

“There were voices being carried 
to the Russian people over the air- 
waves ... and they were telling the 
Russians that free men did not hold 
them accountable for the crimes of 
their enslavers. ... They were telling 
the Russian people . . . that they had 
allies, and they knew that the Russian 
people were anxious to transmit back 
their statements of friendship. The 
fact that the Communist state did 
what it could to prevent communica- 
tion, both ways, was more articulate 
than a hundred indictments.” 

Verdict of Three Decades should 
be studied in every college and read 
carefully by every thinking American. 


The New Leader 








British Pride in the Lighter Vein 


There'll Always Be A Drayneflete. 
By Osbert Lancaster. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 70 pp. $2.25 


WHEN it comes to poking fun at 
themselves the British are perhaps 
most expert. Even their most austere 
pundits have been known to cut an 
unacademic caper.or two whenever a 
topic of local interest has caught 
their fancy. Osbert Lancaster, news- 
paper cartoonist, architect and sat- 
irist, deftly illustrates here, both with 
pen and brush, this lighter vein of 
his countrymen’s national pride. A 
gently ironical guide conducting us 
on a topographical lark, Mr. Lan- 
caster provides the enchanting Bae- 
decker most of us have been waiting 
for all along. In fact, it is too bad 
that this itinerant scholar, wit and 
topophiliac historian was not con- 
sulted before the Army issued those 
official guides to the American forces 
while stationed in England during 
the war. 

This is a slender, graceful little 
volume, the charm of which does not 
end with the attractive format, end- 
papers and _ illustrations by the 
author. On the contrary, Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s local history may be nothing 
but the delightful whimsy of a sharp 
visual imagination; still his skillful 
charting of the town of Drayneflete 
succeeds in convincing us that such 
a place could exist. Reading this en- 
tertaining chronicle will have an 
added appeal for those who have 
ever cycled over the English country- 
side and stopped in a nearby post- 
war town to gaze, skeptically but fas- 
cinated, at the Gothic Revival 
churches, Victorian red brick villas 
and Tudor mansions crowded to- 
gether in a Shopping Center that was 
once a Roman Forum. Tracing the 
shifting fortunes of Drayneflete from 
Roman rule to Mr. Attlee’s Labor 
Government, the author reveals at all 
times that ingratiating sense of good 
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sportsmanship with which most 
Englishmen are disposed toward 
eccentrics, whether they be the works 
of God or man. For it is obvious that 
despite all his spoofing of architec- 
ture and people in this typical English 
town, Mr. Lancaster loves Drayne- 
flete’s citizenry too much ever to con- 
demn them for their foibles or follies. 
And that also goes for the church 
architecture, the antique statuary and 
sepulchral monuments of those great 
families who, he reminds us, “have 
all played making 
Drayneflete what it is today.” 

Mr. Lancaster has done a remark- 


their part in 


able, engaging job in recapturing 
Drayneflete for our edification as 
well as our amusement. Although he 
has taken most of the pain out of 
the course of its history, there is 
plenty of sting left in his parodies of 
the town’s poets, dilettantes and ever- 
ambitious dignitaries. Only a cari- 
caturist with his sprightly flair for 
caprice could, for example, invent 


great ruling races like the Ffidgets 
and the Littlehamptons. We follow 
their rise and decline through the 
egocentric antics of members like 
Miss Shelmerdine Parsley-F fidget, 
whose nude painting by Modigliani, 
now in a private collection, is agree- 
ably reproduced for the record by 
the author. Or what could be more 
extravagant and yet so familiar to 
us as that fabulous edifice called 
“Lord Littlehampton’s Folly” which 
the Earl had erected, in one of his 
cultural passions, “to display correct 
examples of all the five great schools 
of architecture.” This monument con- 
sisted of an Egyptian crypt  sur- 
mounted by a classical pavilion sup- 
ported by a Gothic octagon, topped 
by a three-storied Chinese pagoda, 
that terminated in a cupola in the 
Hindoo taste. Today, all that remains 
of the “Folly” is the Egyptian crypt 
which came in handy as an air-raid 
shelter for the inmates of the County 
Lunatic Asylum during the “blitz.” 





Administration Evaluated 


Bureaucracy in a Democracy. 
By Charles S. Hyneman. 
Harpers. 586 pp. $6.00. 


Wirth the ever-increasing scope of 
American public bureaucracy in the 
last few decades, discussion of the 
relation between political decision- 
making and administrative execution 
has received a great deal of atten- 
tion. The time-honored distinctions 
between legislative and administra- 
tive functions are today hardly more 
than a myth. In fact, a number of 
have _per- 


governmental agencies 


formed in recent years quasi-legisla- 


Reviewed by Lewis A. Coser 
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tive tasks and public policy has been 
made, to a large extent, by admin- 
istrative officials. As the administra- 
tor has been allowed to acquire a 
considerable degree of discretion, 
larger sectors of public opinion have 
become perturbed at the dangers of 
administrative irresponsibility. 

To judge from the title of his book, 
Professor Hyneman, a political scien- 
tist with a few years of practical ex- 
service, 


perience in government 
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ADMINISTRATION coxrscro 


seems to promise an assessment of 
the role of public bureaucracy in the 
American political system. The 
book, unfortunately, does not quite 
live up to what the ambitious title 
leads us to expect. It does not present 
us with a systematic analysis of the 
and function of public 
bureaucracies. The author neglects 
almost completely the theoretical con- 
cepts and analyses of Max Weber, 
Herbert A. Simon, Chester Barnard 
and others, and presents us rather 


structure 


with a general survey and evaluation 
of the present federal administrative 
organization. There exists substantial 
literature on the subject and one can- 


not but feel that Professor Hyneman 
has not succeeded in throwing much 
new light on the problem. His plea 
for political control of and political 
supremacy over the powers of 
bureaucracy, though commendable 
and well-meaning, ignores a number 
of central political and social issues 
that directly and indirectly impinge 
on the question. 

I doubt that the impact of a recent 
bureaucratic growth on our political 
system can be grasped fully if one 
limits himself in the main to descrip- 
tive accounts of and recommenda- 
tions on the relations between the 


various administrative departments 





and President and Congress respec- 
tively, and to a generalized appraisal 
of the working and organization of 
the central service and control agen- 
cies within the federal structure. 
All this is not to say that the 
author does not present stimulating 
suggestions which may be of much 
value to the specialist in public ad- 
ministration—his discussion of some 
of the findings of the Hoover Com- 
for example, seems well 
doubt 


mission, 
worth considering—but we 
whether the book will appeal to more 
than the rather limited circle of 
specialists and college students in 


Government. 
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Israel and the World. 
By Martin Buber. 
Schocken. 255 pp. $3.75. 


IN his essay on Hermann Cohen 
which he calls “The Love of God 
and the Idea of Deity,” Martin Buber 
calls attention to a sentence in Co- 
hen’s 1913-14 where the 
phrase “If I love God” occurs: and 
immediately Buber remarks paren- 
thetically, “. . . this use of his of ‘T 
touches the heart of the reader, like 
every genuine ‘I’ in the work of every 
genuine philosopher.” Not only the 
remark is characteristic of Buber in 
the present collection of essays, and 
in all his writing for that matter; just 
as characteristic is his listening for 
that “I”, his waiting to hear the in- 
dividual’s, the whole person’s “I” re- 
spond at last in the encounter with 
God. 
can be no substitute, neither formula, 
nor device, nor system of ideas, not 
even a sublime idea of God. “The 
pious Jews of pre-Christian times,” 
Buber told an audience twenty years 
ago and now repeats, “called their 
God ‘Father’; and when the naively 
pious Jew in Eastern Europe uses 
that name today, he does not repeat 
something which he has learned, but 
he expiesses a realization which he 


lectures 


For such an encounter there 
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has come upon himself of the father- 
hood of God and the sonship of man.” 

It is to this immediacy of relation- 
ship that all of Buber’s emphases are 
related, whether he is speaking of 
faith or history or education or poli- 
tics; and it is because of the com- 
pelling reality of this relationship 
that he refers every human situation 
to the judgment of the spirit. 

Spirit is a dangerous word, and 
Buber himself knows why there is so 
much prejudice against it. “It is not 
difficult to comprehend,” he writes, 
“why many now guard themselves 
against having faith or confidence in 
the spirit. For during the past dec- 
ades the race of inan has not, by and 
large, fared well at the hands of the 
spirit. For the spirit was not simply 
silent; it spoke falsely at junctures 
when it should have had an im- 
portant voice in history, when it 
should have told the truth about what 
was being done or not being done 
to those who were making or seemed 
to be making history. On frequent 
occasions the spirit consented to be a 
tool when it should have acted on its 
own in the capacity of judge and cen- 


sor. Then again, it has repeatedly 
retired to a magnificent isolated king- 
dom of its own, poised high above 
the world in the realm of circling 
ideas.” But should the spirit be re- 
jected, he asks finally, because of the 
deceptions of a counterfeit spirit? 

True spirit is the power which 
sanctifies and transforms all the ele- 
mental forces, the whole world. And 
over against this power, one cannot 
set up the criteria of success and 
what passes for success in the world. 
Especially for Israel is a rediscovery 
of this fact urgent, if this unique 
people is to understand and to meet 
the obligations to its own teachings 
and character. The true prophets 
knew, Buber says—and he is not 
thinking of biblical times only by 
any means— “that ten successes that 
are nothing but successes can lead to 
defeat, while on the contrary ten 
failures can add up to a victory, pro- 
vided the spirit stands firm.” 

More and more frequently, Buber’s 
insights have already had a quicken- 
ing effect. The present collection of 
essays is an excellent commentary on 
why this has happened. 
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Hiss and Chambers Again 


A Generation on Trial. 
By Alistair Cooke. 
Knopf. 342 pp. $3.50. 


ALISTAIR COOKE’S NEW VOLUME on 
the Hiss case is the second study of 
the subject to appear this year. The 
first, Seeds of Treason, by Ralph 
de Toledano and Victor Lasky, was 
an impassioned indictment of Hiss; 
it was based not only on the trial 
record, but on a vast amount of fresh 
material, obtained mostly from 
Chambers, and it left little doubt in 
most readers’ minds that Hiss had 
during the 


volume is 


committed espionage 
thirties. Mr. Cooke’s 
neither an indictment nor a defense 
of Hiss. I think, after reading the 
book, that its author rather suspects 
Hiss was guilty, but wishes fervently 
he were not. None of this is explicit, 
however. Mr. Cooke seems, in fact, to 
feel that guilt or innocence is a sec- 
ondary matter; his chief preoccupa- 
tion is at all times with the esthetics 
of the case—with its drama and 
tragedy. And he regards Hiss as a 
tragic figure of great stature, a triton 
among minnows even if guilty. 

Mr. Cooke comments bitterly on 
the manner in which the Hearst press 
jumped on the case to attack the 
whole New Deal. But, in a backhand- 
ed way, Mr. Cooke does the same 
thing: he accepts the identification 
and says, by inference, that but for 
the grace of God a good many anti- 
fascist New Dealers might have 
found themselves in Hiss’s boots. At 
least, that is all I can make of his 
opening chapter, “Remembrance of 
Things Past,” in which he reviews 
the climate of liberal opinion during 
the thirties and forties. He seems to 
feel that it was somehow natural for 
liberals to sympathize with the USSR 
up to a point; the shockers which 
changed their minds were, he says, 
the Moscow Trials, the Nazi-Soviet 
pact, and the suicide of Jan Masaryk. 
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On this remarkable view of things, 
a pro-Soviet attitude could make 
sense until 1948 (when Masaryk 
killed himself). For people who hap- 
pened to have been right about the 
Soviet Union before these revelations 
were sent to us, Mr. Cooke has only 
the most charitable contempt. “The 
bitterness today of people like 
Eugene Lyons and William Henry 
Chamberlin and Malcolm Mugger- 
idge is surely forgivable,” he says, 
condescendingly. “They were always 
out of step with the movements they 
sponsored, addicts too early, cured 
too soon.” Thus, if we follow Mr. 
Cooke’s timetable, Hiss’s acts of 
espionage in 1937 and 1938 were at 
least psychologically understand- 
able; and his tragedy was that he 
was tried in 1949 and 1950, when 
people were not very understanding 
about that sort of thing. 

This view of the case sounds naive 
when it is sketched in outline, but 
Mr. Cooke is a writer of great skill 
and urbanity, and he brings it off 
rather smoothly. It deserves, I think, 
to be scotched quickly. The truth 
about the Soviet Union was known 
to anyone who wanted to know it 
long before the Moscow Trials; a 
forced labor camp, even in 1935, was 


not a rest home for tired workers, 
and those who failed to appreciate 
the distinction were usually just not 
liberal enough to care. Moreover, the 
great majority of New Dealers did 
make the distinction; to imply that 
the Hisses were typical of liberals 
during the thirties strikes me as little 
short of slanderous. 

Considering his apparent desire to 
see Hiss vindicated, Mr. Cooke has 
written a surprisingly objective book. 
I wish that he had not slurred so 
quickly over the testimony of Hede 
Massing and Edith Murray. I would 
have liked to see more independent 
research outside of committee and 
court records. And most of all, I 
would have been happier if he had 
approached the “mystery” of the case 
with less trepidation. (Among the 
possible solutions, he lists these: that 
Hiss was taking the rap for his wife; 
that Hiss was a counter-spy; and 
that Chambers is still a Communist, 
bent on sowing confusion and panic 
in the American government.) But 
within the limits of his attitude and 
his research, Mr. Cooke has put to- 
gether a readable and frequently 
illuminating volume—which will, I 
think, leave his readers more certain 
of the truth than he is himself. 
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Bates and Shute— Both Competent 


The Dolphin in the Wood. 
By Ralph Bates. 
Random House. 399 pp. $3.00. 


The Dolphin in the Wood is more 
reminiscent of the apprentice novels 
of the nineteenth centry than of our 
modern, multi-leveled, highly  in- 
tegrated compositions which go by 
the name of novels. Like the earlier 
novels, it is an account of the growth 
from boyhood to maturity of its hero. 
Unlike 


Virginia Woolf, or James Joyce, say. 


certain modern novels. of 
it lacks any principle of unity be- 
yond that provided by the constant 
reappearance of the same hero. No 
the title is 


derived from a passage in Horace 


doubt this is intentional 


beginning. “Who courts variety and 
fain would ring a thousand changes 
on the selfsame_ string”—but the 
effect is to make the novel uneven. 
The novel is divided into four 
quite distinct sections. The shortest. 
and the best, tells of Roger Frome’s 
childhood in the small English vil- 
lage of Wellingdon Parva at the be- 
ginning of the present century. In 
the other sections, the individualistic 
Roger becomes involved in the first 
World War, attempts at its conclu- 
sion to return to his village, falls 
in love with Ruthie Bassett. his child- 
hood companion, and finally leaves 
England. Although 
England, he is a failure there. a kind 


Roger loves 
of dolphin out of place in England’s 
woods. His greatest failure comes 
about when he is unable to achieve a 
physical relationship with Ruthie, al- 
though each believes himself to be in 
love with the other. He sails for 
Spain, adventure, and presumably a 
happy family life with some woman 
not introduced in the narrative. The 
book ends hopefully. 

In many ways, such as the evoca- 
tion of the childhood of Roger and 
Ruthie in Parva, the book is excel- 
lent. However, some important con- 
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The Legacy. 
By Nevil Shute. 
William Morrow & Co. 308 pp. $3.00. 


necting links between separate ex- 
cellencies are missing. The reader 
wonders what Roger’s failure to find 
a home in the village has to do with 
his failure to find a mate in Ruthie, 
when the failure is not so much in 
Roger as in, first Parva, then Ruthie. 
In having Roger leave England for 
Spain, Bates seems to be suggesting 
that there dolphins like Roger can 
After 


having given us the intimacy with 


lead happy, useful lives. 
Roger that a reader of the book can 
scarcely miss. he ought not to expect 
us to accept. on faith, Roger's castle 
in Spain. 

Perhaps what keeps the novel from 
being more than a skillful novel by 
a competent author is derived from 
its amorphous form. Roger Frome. 
like his nineteenth-century predeces- 
sors, grows from a boy into a man. 
During the process, he has several 
adventures. Where can such a novel 
end while the hero still lives? We are 
asked to believe that Roger finds his 
dolphin seas in the end so that we 
may dismiss his life from our atten- 
tion. The device works: we do forget 
Roger. but doing so leaves us with a 
feeling that the author has not quite 
lived up to his abilities. 7he Dolphin 
in the Wood is not a bad _ book. 
Neither is it the great novel it some- 


times gives promise of being. 
oa 7. e 


In The Legacy, Nevil Shute tells 
the story of an English girl who sur- 
vives the hazardous experience of be- 
ing a prisoner of the Japanese Army 
from 1942 to 1945 by sharing in the 
life of a Malayan village. and who, 
when she acquires an unexpected 
legacy, attempts to express her grati- 
tude to the village by building for 
the native women a well to eliminate 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


Author, “Our Yesterdays”; frequent 
“New Leader” contributor 


the backbreaking labor of carrying 
the town’s water supply by hand. 

There are really two stories in The 
Legacy joined by the fact that Jean 
Paget, the legatee of the title, is the 
central figure in both of them. In the 
second, the action shifts from the 
Malayan village of Kuala Telang to 
the Australian settlement, Willstown. 
and the author’s interest shifts from 
the war to the process by which an 
Australian Gulf Country cattle-station 
settlement becomes an_ attractive 
place to live. The same qualities, re- 
sourcefulness, patience, courage, 
which enable Jean to survive life as 
a Japanese prisoner, make her the 
leading spirit in building Willstown 
from a desolate crossroads into a 
town in which living is fun. In the 
character of Jean Paget, the book ac- 
quires a stable narrative balance be- 
tween the horrible experiences de- 
scribed in the first part and the al- 
most unbroken series of triumphs in 
the second. 

The account of the suffering of the 
party of women and children in 
marching from one end of Malaya to 
another is based on the actual ex- 
perience of a party of about eighty 
Dutch women and children of Sum- 
atra—an ordeal which less than thirty 
of them survived. In an appendix, the 
author explains why he, for the first 
time, used an actual event for an in- 
cident in one of his novels. “I have 
been unable to resist the appeal of 
this true story,” he says, and “I want 
to pay what tribute is within my 
power to the most gallant lady | 
have ever met.” The book is a real 
tribute to a valorous woman. AIl- 
though the book’s chief value is not 
literary, the author has not failed to 
maintain his usual high standards of 
literary craftmanship. 
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FEATHER 


EVER HAVING BEEN an adherent 
Ni: the early-to-bed-early-to-rise 
philosophy, I am perhaps a little 
more experienced than the average 
listener at discerning the various 
attractions of the after-midnight disc 
jockey, a strange breed of animal 
black coffee and 


crumbs from song-pluggers, has a 


that feeds on 


mating call that can be heard every 
hour on the hour, and lays its eggs 
on a circular turntable. 

\fter many years as a jazz afici- 
onado, | naturally gravitated in my 
nocturnal listening habits toward a 
gentleman with the unusual cogno- 
men of Symphony Sid, one of whose 
outstanding characteristics is that the 
last thing you are likely to hear him 
playing is a symphony. Sid, who 
plays more of the kind of music | 
happen to like than any other jockey, 
does his show direct from a booth in 
Birdland. a Broadway night club 
that features live music of the same 
“cool jazz” brand that Sid dissem- 
inates in recorded form. Occasion- 
ally relieved by Bob Garrity, Sid 
maintains his rhythmic vigil over 
WJZ nightly from five minutes after 
midnight until 5:45 in the morning. 

Recently, during a lull (or perhaps 
an overfrigid moment) in the cool 
sounds, | turned the dial and came 
across the Barry Gray show on 
WMCA. Mr. Gray operates from 
Chandler's restaurant, where there is 
no other entertainment, on the as- 
sumption that the presence of a disc 
jockey in a public place is now 
enough guarantee of good business, 
and especially of patronage by cele- 
brities anxious to plug their latest 
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. Disc Jockeys 
} After Midnight 


book, song, play, movie or spouse. 
A few years ago, this same Mr. 
Gray. a brash young man_ then 
handling a disc-jockey stint on WOR, 
acquired a rather unusual reputation 
through his policy of charity for 
none and malice toward all. Now- 
adays his sarcasm is considerably 
toned down, and he is no longer a 
disc jockey. In the course of his three- 
hour nightly siege over WMCA. he 
rarely plays more than two or three 
records, the rest of the time being 
dedicated to ad lib talk with visitors. 
This may sound like a dubious 
arrangement, but Mr. Gray’s manner 
of steering the conversation into in- 
teresting channels is usually very 
successful. In the course of a single 
evening, you may hear longwinded 
and argumentative discussions about 
how to get a song published, where 
to find the best blintzes. and the pros- 
pects for the coming election. 
Politics, sports. show business, life. 
liberty and the pursuit of the dol- 
lar—no subject is too abstruse or too 
unlikely for Mr. Gray's microphone. 
[ can think of no daytime program 
with the 
plete spontaneity and_ informality. 
Possibly Mr. Gray’s guests feel that. 
at a time of night when few people 


same atmosphere of com- 


are likely to be listening. they can 
afford to be somewhat franker in 
their opinions. Whatever the reason, 
it’s safe to say that, if you turn on 
WMCA one of these evenings after 
midnight, you will hear something to 
make you think rather than sleep. 
Not quite so late in the evening, 
but late enough to compete with the 
WNBT 


successful comedy show, 


“Broadway Open House,” is a little 
item entitled “Midnight Snack,” 
usually heard from about 11:10 to 
11:55 five nights a week over WCBS- 
TV. The chief protagonist in this 
little diversion is one Bobby Sher- 
wood, for whom I have been rooting 
silently these many years. Bobby was 
a bandleader for a long time, ex- 
hibiting an alarming variety of tal- 
ents—he sings, plays the guitar, trum- 
pet and several other instruments, in 
addition to composing and arrang- 
ing—but he never achieved much 
more than a success d’estime. He also 
had a brief acting career in the 
Broadway play, Hear That Trumpet. 

Belatedly, on “Midnight Snack,” 
Bobby is given an opportunity to 
display most of his widely scattered 
abilities He is a charming host, and 
a competent singer and_ guitarist. 
Occasionally he shifts to the piano 
to accompany singer Beryl Richards. 
There is nothing wrong with this 
show that couldn’t be righted by 
allotting “Midnight Snack” 
a nominal budget. At present, it 


at least 


shows all the signs of being produced 
on a threadbare shoestring. 

The fall TV season is now almost 
in full swing. The first important 
(WABD, 


a one-hour 


arrival was “Star Time” 
Tuesday, 10-11 p. m.), 
extravaganza featuring Frances Lang- 
ford, Lew Parker and Phil Regan. 
The less said about this show the 
better. Mr. 
sense of ill-humor as a funnyman; 


Parker appeals to my 


Ben Blue, who was featured in a 
custard pie-type barbershop scene, 
will never live to be as old as his 
gags. and Miss Langford embar- 
rassed the Benny Goodman Sextet by 
getting half a measure behind them 
and never catching up. It is to be 
hoped that “Star Time” will give 
more of a break to the Goodman 
group, which not only didn’t get a 
chance to spread itself musically, but 
couldn’t even squeeze in a credit for 
its members, including such dis- 
tinguished people as Teddy Wilson 
and Terry Gibbs. The King of Swing 
deserves a better break from the 


agency moguls. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Bob Hope’s newest comedy, 
Fancy Pants, is in its third and 
final week at the New York 
Paramount, and is also playing 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. 
Starred with Hope in this Tech- 
nicolor film is Lucille Ball. The 
associate feature is Triple 
Trouble, with Leo Gorcey and 
the Bowery Boys. Continuing for 
the third and last week, too, 
is the in-person show headed by 
Carmen Cavallaro and his Or- 
chestra, Jean Carroll and Alan 
Dale. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Fox 
Theater’s new screen show is 
The Petty Girl and The Palo- 
mino. The Petty Girl stars Rob- 
ert Cummings and Joan Caul- 
field, with Elsa Lanchester. Co- 
starred in The Palomino are the 
young newcomer, Jerome Court- 
land. and Beverly Tyler. 

The Criterion Theater  pre- 
sents Gilda and Platinum 
Blonde, two Columbia Pictures 
releases. Gilda stars Rita Hay- 
worth, with Glenn Ford, George 
Macready and Joseph Calleia. 
Platinum Blonde was the picture 
which sky-rocketed the late Jean 
Harlow to international fame. 
Frank Capra directed the film, 
with Loretta Young sharing top 
honors. 

With most of last season’s 
favorites back on the roster, the 
New York City Opera Company 
will go into rehearsal early in 
September with the largest com- 
pany it has ever assembled, ac- 
cording to Laszlo Halasz, artis- 
tic director of the City Center's 
lyric theater. Indications are 
that there will be more than fifty 
principals and a chorus of fifty- 
four, combined with fourteen 
dancers, performing the fifteen 
operas to be seen during the 
eight weeks of the fall season. 

Finian’s Rainbow, the Glocca 
Morra musical hit headed by 
Larry Stewart, Marilyn Day, 
James O'Neill and Eleanor 
Gregory, is at the Flatbush Thea- 
ter in Brooklyn. The Windsor 
Theater in the Bronx is host to 
the third visit of A Streetcar 
Named Desire. Louise Platt, 
Phillip Kenneally and Ellen 
Davey are the principals in the 
Tennessee Williams  prize-win- 
ning play. 





SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


New York State Convention, Sept. 
23-24 ... Annual Eugene }. Debs 
Commemoration, Sept. 23, 8 p.m. 
at 7 E. i5 St, N.Y.C. Speakers: 
James Oneal, JudgeJacob Panken, 
Julius Manson, Herbert Merrill, 
Meyer Levenstein, Esther Friedman, 
Eugene Victor. heater Party, Satur- 
day matinee, 2:30 p.m. Sept. 30, 
Second Avenue Theater, Molly 
Picon in “Mazel Tov Molly.”’ 
Tickets, $3.00 to $1.20, not on 
sale at the City Office, 7 E. 15 St., 
N.Y.C. 














DEAR EDITOR 


Says We Underestimate Menace 
Of Native Communists 





In your editorial, “Jean Muir and ‘Old 
Man Atom’” [THe New Leaper, September 9], 
you astound all attentive readers by suddenly 
saying in effect that the Communist fifth 
column is wholly negligible. I cannot believe 
you really mean this, because it violently con- 
tradicts what you have been saying for many 
years. 

I wish to comment on the more general 
aspects of your editorial, rather than on the 
Jean Muir case. But lest it be assumed that I 
accept your view of that case, I must say 
strongly that I do not. The “group of irate 
citizens,” as you call them, have been bar- 
barously misquoted in the press, and the con- 
siderable body of evidence which they offered 
to back up their protest has been minimized 
or suppressed. This isn’t the first time anti- 
Communists have been the victims of a witch- 
hunt by many of our great capitalist news- 
papers, rolling in riches and ignorance. 

Your editorial gives fragmentary informa- 
tion about the song, “Old Man Atom,” form- 
erly named “Talking Atomic Blues.” Bear in 
mind that Stalin’s propaganda on the atomic 
bomb question did not begin with his Stock- 
holm “peace” petition; it began nearly five 
years ago. Long before Stalin produced his 
first atomic bomb, he used his quislings here 
to scare the American people with threats of 
annihilation. That was part of his campaign 
against the Baruch Plan. 

If you will look in the 1948 songbook of 
the Communist front, People’s Songs, you will 
find the atom song there. I am informed that 
a 16 mm. movie, “Old Man Atom,” built 
around the song, was produced on the West 
Coast, and that it was financed by Hollywood 
Writers Mobilization—which, as THe New 
LEADER knows, was a top Red front. 

In short, this song is political in back- 
ground, it is propaganda, it is a scare song. 
RCA-Victor and Columbia Records have acted 
rightly in withdrawing their recordings after 
they learned the facts. 

Now to the most important theme of your 
editorial. “Were Miss Muir a proven Com- 
munist and a_ five-day-a-week coast-to-coast 
news commentator,” you say, “the action of 
the enraged citizenry might be looked upon 
with some degree of approval, although, Lord 
knows, it would hardly shake the walls of the 
Kremlin.” I am afraid that if the Kremlin 
had a five-day-a-week commentator on a coast- 
to-coast network here now, he could do an 
enormously greater amount of harm than the 
editorial assumes. 

Communist” or a 


Anyway, “a proven 


proven pro-Communist in radio is objection- 





able, even when he does not propagandize for 
Moscow. The many party-liners in radio are 
a corrupting and dangerous section of the 
Communist fifth column. I want to get rid of 
them all, without exception. 

Surely THe New Leaver did not really mean 
what it said toward the end of its editorial: 
“If you shot every Communist and _fellow- 
traveler in America today (as Mr. Pegler has 
proposed) you would still not be one step 
closer to ending the Stalinist threat, which 
originates in the Kremlin, and not in Radio 
City.” Yes, that is where it originates. So 
does the warfare in Korea. But where is the 
war being fought? In Korea. And where is 
the Kremlin’s sneak political warfare being 
fought? In Radio City, as well as many other 
places. 

“Stand up straight,” you say, “and look 
the real foes in the eye... . Their names are 
Stalin, Malenkov, Vishinsky, Kaga- 
novich.” The real foes? They are the chief 
foes, but not the only real ones. The General 
Staff is far to the rear, in Moscow; but the 


Beria, 


combat troops are in Korea, in Berlin, in 
Union Square, in Times Square, in Radio City. 
Red Fascists, high or low, are dangerous, 
wherever they are. Including radio. 

New York City AnpREW AVERY 


For twenty-six years, THE New Leaver has 
made its position on native Communism un- 
mistakably clear. But we believe the elimina- 
tion of a dozen men in the Kremlin would end 
permanently both the foreign and domestic 
Communist threats. Meticulous combing of 
American fellow-travelers, accompanied by in- 
difference to a humbling national foreign policy, 
will not. Does anyone think Communism would 
be a threat anywhere if Russia were free?— 
THE Epirors. 


Says Land Reform Is Not 
Panacea for Economic Ills 


I hope it is not too late to make some 
comments about Leon Dennen’s article in THE 
New Leaver of May 13 [“Crisis Threatens 
Italy”]. Concerning the Italian government’s 
“failure to initiate long-promised agrarian re- 
forms,” Dennen wrote that “of 26 to 30 million 
hectares of productive land in Italy, only 1,500,- 
000 were to have been made available for 
distribution to landless peasants and small 
farmers under the Government’s own pregram.” 

The word only in “only 1,500,000” intrigues 
me, for 1,500,000 hectares is 3,706,500 acres, or 
5,790 square miles. That’s equivalent to a 
strip of land about two miles wide stretching 
from New York to San Francisco—quite a 
piece of real estate. But it’s peanuts to an 
agrarian reformer! Dennen calls it a “modest 
program.” 


The New Leader 




















THe New LEaApDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reason, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


{ submit that one of the first difficulties of 
“reforming” that amount of land, or any 
amount for that matter, is determining what 
constitutes equity. How can you eliminate “in- 
equitable land distribution” (Dennen’s phrase) 
unless you know what it means? Anyone who 
has lived in a small European farming village 
knows that a multiplicity of tiny land holdings 
often means only a meager return from long 
hours of soul-killing labor, and low productivity. 
He knows, too, that a small land-owner may be 
indifferent about his land, while a_ large 
land-owner (even an absentee one) may put it 
to the best of use. 

I wish the “agrarian reformers” would spell 
out what they have in mind. If they did, I 
am sure that many people who are beguiled by 
the generalities would be repelled by the 
reality. Let us not forget how every warning 
about the Chinese Communists was countered 
by the claim that they weren’t Communists at 
all—merely agrarian reformers. . . 

Once you grant the State the power to take 
from one and give to another, you have opened 
a Pandora’e box of infinite proportions. The 
agrarian reformers would have to realize this 
if they were precise about their proposals. 
Divide all the good land equally among all 
the people? Who gets what and who deserves 
what? Who gets the sunny side of the vine- 
yard? Who gets the trout stream? Who gets 
the windy site? Is the landless peasant who 
got the spring the one to develop it and pro- 
vide a source of water? And if one adminis- 
tration thinks that I may not have more than 
two acres, what is to prevent another from 
decreeing that half that amount is enough for 
me—especially if I am not popular with the 
administration of the moment? .. . 

Carmel, Calif. Epcar Bissantz 


FM Manager Calls Subhead 
On FM Article a ‘Flop’ 


Reading over some back New Leapers, I 
came across Harvey Levin’s piece on “The 
Fate of FM Radio” in your issue of June 10. 
The article is excellent, but whoever wrote the 
subhead did a beautiful job of misleading the 
readers as to the contents. 

There is nothing in the article to indicate 
that FM “is a first-class flop.” There is much 
in the article to indicate the difficulties which 
the FM industry is facing and the many mis- 
takes made in the past. On the whole, however, 
I thought that Levin ended on a hopeful and 
constructive note indicating that FM is far 
from defunct. In my opinion, the headline was 
“a first-class flop.” 

Grorce A. BERNSTEIN 
General Manager 
WCFM, Washington 
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SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 














“DOORS OPEN 
1015 AM 


On ICE 
“MILLE. MODISTE” 


PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyries by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN.2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St, W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 


easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 


America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 





Inchon, Pentagon, Suite 37-A, 


W: ARE AS ELATED as anyone over the success of 


our landings in Inchon. Under the command of 
General MacArthur, they were perfectly executed and 
daringly conceived. To pessimists here and abroad who 
have despaired of U.S. military prowess, the intrepid 
Marines who landed at Inchon have given the most effec- 
tive answer possible. 

We strongly disapprove, however, of the overoptimism 
rampant since the fateful morning of Friday, September 
15. Already, typewriter troops are far in advance of those 
who must pay for every inch of territory they win, with 
blood, sweat and tears. Already, newspaper offices are 
ablaze with stories that the “back” of Communist re- 
sistance is “broken” and that its morale has vanished. 
If current reports—some of them, unfortunately, eman- 
ating from official sources—are to be believed. the war 
in Korea is all over but the shouting. Perhaps the news- 
print strategists will be proven correct in their wild pre- 
dictions; we hope so, because the less blood shed the 
better. But we have seen the press go emotional more 
than once, and we have learned that the Korean business 
can be very tricky. It may turn out, for example, that the 
North Koreans have more reserves than we surmise. Per- 
haps the Soviet directors of the original aggression will 
suddenly produce a few hundred thousand new reinforce- 
ments—men who are Chinese today but can become 
“North Koreans” tomorrow. Or a new diversion—against 
Formosa or some other likely place—may be initiated. 
Events like these are possible. And, being possible. they 
warn us: “Beware of overoptimism.” 

The landings at Inchon provide a new setting for the 
diplomatic situation. But the new turn in Korea will not 
relieve us of responsibility for continuing to think—and 
think hard—about the enemy’s next moves, in and out of 
Korea. 

President Truman’s replacement of Defense Secretary 
Johnson with General Marshall, on the very eve of the 
invasion, must be viewed as the political counterpart of 
cur military offensive in Korea. We regard Marshall's 
appointment with considerable caution, although we have 
utmost respect for his ability to handle the complex prob- 
lems of the Defense Department. For it is clear to the 
nation that Mr. Truman has made Secretary Johnson 
the scapegoat for a policy of unpreparedness which re- 
ceived, at the very least, his tacit approval. Thus the 
President has, it would seem, gotten himself off one 
political hook brilliantly. But it also seems that Mr. 
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Truman is going to wait till after the election to replace 
the ineffable Dean Acheson with a statesman as competent 
as General Marshall is a soldier (A. A. Berle Jr., William 
C. Bullitt, and Thomas E. Dewey all qualify). And if this 
should be the case, the President has left himself wide 
open to the charge of shooting the wrong bird first. 

Our moves on the diplomatic front have been as meek 
and uncertain as they have been bold and decisive in the 
military struggle. The meetings of the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers, and later, of the twelve Atlantic Pact Foreign 
Ministers, in Suite 7-A of the Waldorf-Astoria, have been 
termed disappointing even by the pro-Acheson diplomatic 
correspondent of the New York Times, James Reston. The 
latter has charged that the conferences were badly timed 
(or not timed at all), badly prepared, and badly executed. 
The plain fact is that nothing has emerged from them 
but expressions of Allied disunity. 

The source of this disunity was Germany. The French 
argued, and logically, that it would be perverse to arm 
West Germany before the full military potential of the 
more reliable Western powers is realized. And that posi- 
tion won the day. But the French, thinking in purely 
nationalistic terms, have failed to see that Europe’s full 
military potential cannot be realized without full German 
participation. We share France’s fear of a resurgent 
Prussian militarism, but we believe that this danger will 
become palpable if the Gemans are permitted to have a 
“police force” under their own control—as appears 
likely—whereas under a unified European establishment 
such a militarist revival would be unlikely. 

It will remain for the UN General Assembly, much- 
belittled in the past. to act where the foreign ministers 
only talked. Here, at Lake Success, the State Department 
has shown the sort of leadership which plushy Suite 37-A 
seemed to inhibit. It has proposed a plan which would: 
(1) make it possible for the Assembly to meet within 
twenty-four hours to deal with any crisis; (2) establish 
“peace patrols” which would investigate and report on 
breaches of the peace; and (3) provide for a UN armed 
force. 

This plan, we maintain, is the absolute minimum the 
Assembly must adopt if it is to become a potent instru- 
ment for peace. We especially stress the need to form an 
armed force which would be truly United Nations in 
scope instead of, as now in Korea, one that is United 
Nations in name primarily. And if we are really looking 
for an army of “free people” (a much misused phrase), 
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the UN should consider most seriously the proposal of 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge to arm the men who know, 
and hate, tyranny most: the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees from the Soviet orbit. Unlike other refugees of 
recent decades, most of these freedom-lovers are young; 
at least 100,000 of them fought in the Soviet Army in the 
war against Hitlerite Germany. No “balanced security 
force” could possibly have the élan—or effect—of an In- 
ternational Legion of Liberty. For what can Stalin dread 
more than Russian troops fighting Communism? As we 
have been ceaselessly pointing out, more action, and less 
talk, will really strike fear into the heart of the Kremlin. 


O Solo Mio 


AZAR JOVANOVIC, the Yugolsav opera star, has sung 
Lic last aria for his opera-loving compatriots. Weary 
of the stepfatherland of socialism, Jovanovic, who has 
periodically fallen out with the Tito authorities, fled to 
Switzerland the other day and sent back his frayed eve- 
ning clothes with the comment: 

“These are the property of the state. It proves how 
badly an opera star is treated when he cannot afford to 
buy his own dress suit.” 

It all proves, also, that when government becomes a 
one-man affair the individual is left with no recourse but 
te attempt a solo fight—or flight. 


Bra I 
rave New Genetics 

CIENTIST JULIAN HUXLEY, of the acute English Hux- 
S leys, has come up with a vision of the future far 
different from cousin Aldous’ (see Brave New World). 
Said J. Huxley, former UNESCO Secretary-General, at 
the just-concluded convention of the Genetics Society of 
America: 

“While biological genetics rests upon a material basis 
of genes and chromosomes, tradition—the ‘genetics’ of 
human societies—rests upon a mental or psychological 
basis of ideas, emotions and attitudes which are socially 
transmissible.” 

If we understand Mr. Huxley correctly, democratic 
ideas can conceivably become “ingrained” in the human 
race as a result of constant indoctrination. A process like 
this, the Huxleyan vision continues, will take many mil- 
lenia to mature. The only question before the house, then, 
is, what will it take to insure the survival of democracy 
that long to insure that it will survive longer? 
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“Gentlemen: 


yill accept teacher and student 


subscriptions at the reduced rate of 


~ $3.00 for 10 months 


I enclose five dollars, in renewal of my subscription to your excellent 


weekly, In renewing, | cannot but urge you to consider the advisability 


of adopting a special educational discount. The notoriously underpaid 


teacher, and the traditionally insolvent student, may well be deprived 


of one of their finest sources of current information if they are forced 


to pay the full price for Tut New Leaver. The need for THe NEw 


LEADER in academic circles is urgent. Will you meet it? 





THe New LEADER 


7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: _ 
Enclosed you will find $3.00. Please start a special 


student [] 
teacher (_] subscription immediately, for: 


Name 

Address 

sa ers Zone State 
School or College 

Donor 


ee nh Gene ee ee 


(signed) Leroy E. LoEMKER 


Emory University, Georgia” 











Important! 


Many educators have asked us time and again 
to make THE New LEADER available to 
teachers and students. Hitherto, we could not 
afford this step. Now, however, consistent 
with our policy of serving the public to our 
utmost, we are ready to experiment with the 
idea in the hope that we can at least break 
even. We hope in this way to answer the 
many requests from our friends in academic 
circles—like Mr. Loemker of Emory Univer- 
sity—to provide, as a supplement to regular 
texts, a dependable journal whose devotion 
to democracy is untrammeled. 
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